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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COWARD 

Dred  Mann 

[I  have  known  the  editor  of  this  magazine  long  enough  to  trust  him  with  this.  When,  one  day, 
last  spring,  we  were  together  on  a  train,  enjoying  the  forbidden  pleasure  of  talking  of  ourselves,  he 
coaxed  a  promise  from  me,  to  write  of  such  experiences  as  he  believed  of  value  to  school-managers. 
I  am  afraid  to.  I  dread  the  ridicule  of  some  who,  however  I  disguise  the  names  of  people  and  places. 


will  discover  me  as  the  garrulous  author.  But,  a 

IDO  not  know  what  ancestor  gave  me  my 
timid  streak.  My  father,  though  a 
modest  merchant  in  a  small  town,  de¬ 
manded  that  the  most  respected  and  eminent 
citizen,  the  treasurer  of  it,  make  an  account¬ 
ing  and  show  his  vouchers.  They  found  the 
entire  city  reserve  gone  into  private  specu¬ 
lation.  I  have  seen  my  father  during  that 
episode  pleasantly  composed  while  torrents 
of  abuse  from  leading  citizens  were  showered 
on  him.  My  lady  mother,  gentlest  of 
women,  had  the  heart  of  some  Viking  an¬ 
cestor.  I  never  saw  her  show  fear.  But 
me?  I  cannot  remember  when  my  instinc¬ 
tive  reactions  were  fearless.  I  have  to  pump 
my  courage  from  terribly  slow  reservoirs.  I 
hardly  think  I  can  charge  this  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  weak  wrists,  the  result  of  breaking 
them  when  bicycle  riding  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  for  I  remember  that  when  I  was  six, 
being  set  on  the  Sunday-school  stage  to 
speak  a  piece,  I  saw  black  for  a  minute  and 
fainted  dead  away.  Even  when,  at  ten 
years,  I  was  to  lie  in  rags  as  a  drunkard's 
child  while  Allie  Wilson,  our  local  yellow- 
cutionist  recited  her  poem,  I  cried  so  fear¬ 
fully  that  they  put  the  patched  clothes  on 
Bert  Wortley  instead,  much  to  his  delight. 

I  dislike  to  think  that  cowardice  de¬ 
termined  me  to  seek  the  school  house  as  the 
scene  of  my  laboring  career.  But  if  anybody 


promise  is  a  promise.  So,  here  I  go.l 

has  a  notion  that  occasions  for  courage  are 
wanting  in  this  business,  he  is  dreaming. 

I  was  lucky  in  my  first  engagement  when 
I  finished  the  teachers’  course  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  I  was  made  head  of  a  poor  school 
in  a  poor  part  of  a  poor  town.  But  I  found 
some  sterling  folks  among  the  fathers  of  the 
children.  One  carpenter  worked  with  me 
in  his  shop  nights  and  Sundays  until  we  had 
green  window  boxes  with  flowering  plants 
in  every  one  of  our  ten  rooms.  Next  came 
canary  birds,  then  a  dozen  loads  of  dirt  from 
an  excavation.  We  spread  it  over  the  front 
yard  of  the  school  house  and  put  on  sod 
from  a  nearby  pasture.  Framed  pictures 
were  loaned  us  from  half  a  hundred  homes: 
“Philadelphia  in  1850,’’  “The  steamship 
Great  Eastern**  “Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware,”  some  marvelous  old  prints  from 
ancient  German  cities  brought  over  by  the 
immigrants  with  their  household  treasures. 
We  had  a  row  of  old-fashioned  flowers  from 
the  front  door  of  the  schoolhouse  to  the  gate 
tended  by  the  most  lovable  boys  and  girls 
you  ever  knew,  helped  by  their  mothers  and 
a  father  or  so. 

Then  came  what  used  to  be  in  school 
circles  a  not  uncommon  thing.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  got  ugly.  I  hate  to  say 
it,  but  he  was  jealous.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  type  whose  motto  was  “  If  you  sec  a  head 
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showing  anywhere  in  the  ranks,  hit  it.” 
Maybe  I,  too,  was  conceited.  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  any  boasting  by  me.  But  I  suppose 
I  loved  too  much  the  affection  that  was 
poured  on  me  by  children,  teachers,  and 
mothers.  I  did  assist  the  editor  of  the  town 
paper  in  the  account  he  wrote  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  our  school.  I  think  the  super¬ 
intendent  was  a  Bottom  who  must  originate 
and  boss  each  action  in  his  school  system  or 
condemn  it.  At  any  rate,  he  nagged.  I 
would  receive  too  many  notes  from  him  on 
this  order:  “Please  see  me  in  my  office  Thurs¬ 
day  at  four  o’clock.”  I  feared  him.  This 
is  what  exasperates  me  now,  all  these  years 
afterwards,  that  my  heart  shrivelled  every 
time  an  envelope  came  with  his  imprint.  It 
worked  one  good  outcome.  I  never  since 
have  called  a  subordinate  without  specifying 
what  for.  It’s  fairer.  It  saves  the  sum¬ 
moned  some  unnecessary  worry.  I  cannot, 
now,  escape  the  twinges  of  self-condemnation 
or  self-pity  when  I  recall  that  in  his  presence 
I  could  not  talk.  I  was  like  the  character  in 
one  of  the  stories  one  of  my  school  children 
wrote.  The  hero  “was  so  decomposed  that 
he  lost  command  of  his  sentences.” 

Matters  reached  a  crisis  in  the  case  of  a 
proposition  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  school 
by  the  appointment  of  a  divorced  woman  of 
whom  there  were  rumors  of  improper  re¬ 
lations  with  a  ’awyer  member  of  the  school 
board.  His  wife  appealed  to  me  with  what 
she  regarded  as  certain  proof  of  these  two 
taking  trips  to  St.  Louis  and  other  places 
together.  Patrons  of  the  school  came  and 
agreed  to  back  me  in  a  protest  against 
this  appointment.  I  was  afraid.  I  cannot 
condone  my  fear.  I  was  unmarried.  No 
one  was  dependent  on  me.  I  had  the  most 
of  the  neighborhood  kindly  toward  me.  I 
knew  what  my  duty  was.  Of  all  the  places 
in  the  world  where  the  atmosphere  should  be 
clean  the  school  is  the  first.  Yet  some 
cringing,  cow’ardly  progenitor  of  mine  before 
1776  had  sent  his  w'atery  blood  down  the 
generations  till  it  ran  in  my  poor  veins.  Day 
after  day  the  impending  meeting  of  the 
school  board  drew  nearer  while  I  struggled 
with  my  resolve  to  dodge  the  issue.  Night 


after  night  a  voice  of  my  reproving  self  kept 
saying  “coward,  coward,  coward”  and  then 
some  hidden  chamber  in  my  brain  worked 
open  and  courage  came.  I  found  that  I  was 
going  to  the  meeting  and  was  to  stand  up 
like  a  man.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
ecstasy  of  this  discovery.  You  whose  im¬ 
mediate  reactions  are  courageous  cannot 
understand  it.  It  is  only  we  congenital 
cowards  who  have  the  real  joy  of  bravery 
when  we  generate  it  through  long  periods  of 
pain.  In  the  next  few  days  I  had  relapses. 
I  discovered  an  important  psychological 
truth.  I  am  most  cowardly  when  I  am 
rested.  I  am  braver  when  I  am  exhausted. 
My  fear  tires  first.  I  have  read  of  such  cases 
since  then,  how  soldiers  in  full  possession  of 
their  senses  are  over-cautious  but,  driven 
into  fearful  extremities,  fight  like  tigers.  I 
was  so  sure  of  this  notion  that  upon  the  day 
of  the  board  meeting  I  walked  myself  into  al¬ 
most  physical  collapse  and  entered  the  board 
rooms  practically  all  in. 

There  were,  as  usual,  a  score  of  citizens 
outside  the  rail,  a  few  principals,  and  a 
contractor  or  two.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  the  superintendent  put  in  his 
list  of  nominations.  I  stood  up,  all  in  a 
flutter,  and  squeaked  out  “Mr.  President.” 
Everybody  looked  surprised.  My  anything 
but  positive  voice  went  on,  “I  should  like  to 
ask  you  to  defer  the  appointment  to  the 
Sheridan  school  until  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  it  over  with  you.”  My  theory  of 
tiring  out  my  cowardice  slipped.  I  was 
scared  terribly.  The  lawyer  member  was 
foxy  enough  not  to  speak,  but  he  had  a 
henchman,  a  saloon-keeper  member  of  the 
board,  who  jumped  to  his  feet  and  roared 
protest.  In  the  manner  of  a  guttersnipe  he 
expressed  the  traditional  contempt  for 
schoolmasters  which  in  those  days  was  a 
persistence  from  the  unhappy  dark  ages  of 
the  world.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  realized  Emerson’s  virile  expression, 
“to  whom  a  threat  comes  joyously  as  a 
bride.”  I  felt  my  father’s  calm  courage,  my 
Viking  mother’s  quenchless  valor  liberated 
inside  of  me.  Gift  of  tongues  from  some 
glorious  source  came  along.  I  lambasted 
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Brother  Barkeep  as  if  with  a  bungstarter. 
It  was  so  good  that  every  member  of  the 
board  enjoyed  it.  Blessed  laughter  poured 
over  me.  I  claimed  the  right  of  the  man  in 
the  school  plant  to  be  heard  on  the  situation. 
I  had  the  board.  The  little  meek  member 
who  never  did  aught  but  present  the  un- 
debatable  resolution  to  adjourn  moved  that 
the  nomination  be  omitted  from  the  list. 
Some  foolish  impulse  stirred  the  lawyer.  He 
rose  and  resented  this  interference  with  the 
regular  proceedings.  As  he  went  on,  the 
talent  which  had  carried  him  into  a  remuner¬ 
ative  practice  showed  effect  upon  the  board. 
He  was  admittedly  the  most  influential 
member.  You  could  feel  him  downing  me. 
I  rallied  again.  I  was  not  afraid.  I  realized 
that  circumstances  had  put  humble  me  into 
the  position  of  standing  between  the  theory 
of  all  the  best  people  in  their  best  moments 
as  the  function  of  the  public  school  and  a 
common,  everyday,  usual  attack  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  personal  preference,  and  evil 
selfishness.  I  did  realize  that  I  was  where 
every  real  man  hates  to  be,  in  the  position 
of  antagonism  to  a  woman.  I  dodged  that. 
But  I  accused  and  censured,  me  a  mere 
schoolmaster,  the  learned  gentleman  of  the 
bar,  for  letting  a  matter,  which  the  board 
could  have  settled  in  private,  disgrace  a 
public  meeting,  and  I  shot  a  few  clean  darts 
into  my  superintendent  for  omitting  the 
courtesy  of  conferring  with  a  principal  upon 
a  nomination  to  the  school.  The  president 
announced  he  would  defer  action  on  the 
whole  list  for  two  weeks. 

Of  course  I  knew  I  was  out  of  that  school 
system.  A  young  woman  followed  me  out 
of  the  hall.  I  knew  her  slightly,  a  music 
teacher  in  the  high  school.  She  shot  out  her 
hand  to  me  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  “I  think 
you  are  the  bravest  man  in  this  whole  town.” 

Me,  of  all  men!  I  thought  that  brown 
face,  those  brown  eyes,  that  trim,  erect 
figure,  the  most  wonderful  sight  I  had  ever 
looked  at.  Years  of  daily  observation  of 
them  since  then  confirm  that  sudden  judg¬ 
ment.  Me.^  I  have  to  believe  in  the  at- 
first-sight  business.  This  is  not  a  love  story 
but  a  study  of  courage. 


That  proposed  appointment  that  gave 
me  so  much  perturbation  was  never  made. 
Another  principal  was  put  in  my  place.  My 
trunk  and  I  wandered  some  and  finally 
anchored  in  a  bigger  city  farther  west  where 
I  was  allowed  to  begin  as  principal  of  a  lovely 
little  high  school,  to  appoint  a  music  teacher, 
to  marry  her,  and  to  run  a  happy  course  of 
eleven  years.  Meantime  I  set  about  what 
you  would  do  with  rheumatism,  or  dyspepsia, 
or  weak-heart.  I  addressed  myself  to 
developing  my  midriff,  which,  if  you  recall 
your  classic  studies,  you  will  remember  is 
the  muscle  between  the  lungs  and  the  lower 
regions  and  held  to  be  the  seat  of  courage. 

I  had  some  very  irritating  and  abusive 
patrons.  After  such  had  ranted  for  a  few 
minutes  I  was  conscious  that  the  expression 
on  my  face  was  inferior.  About  this  time 
the  vogue  of  self-appraisal  appeared  in  the 
educational  books  and  magazines:  “Am  I 
this?”  and  “Am  I  that?”  I  made  one  for 
myself:  “How  many  times  to-day  was  I 
inferior?”  “How  many  times  did  I  look 
down  instead  of  straight  into  the  face  of  my 
customer?”  “How  many  times  did  I  go 
straight  to  the  responsible  party  and  tell  him 
what’s  what?”  I  read  all  the  “paths-to- 
power”  stuff  that  came  out — tons  of  ehaff 
with  here  and  there  a  kernel  of  wheat.  The 
new  gland  theory,  that  my  nerve,  my  spirit, 
my  pluck,  depends  upon  the  supply  of  myste¬ 
rious  juices  in  me  somewhere,  bothered  me 
much  because  of  the  possible  contingency  that 
I  might  not  have  as  many  or  as  prolific  glands 
as  the  normal  person  has.  But  when  the 
later  gland-experts  began  saying  that  brave 
thoughts  do  generate  the  serums  of  courage, 
I  clasped  their  doctrine  to  my  bosom. 

I  have  a  fine  anthology  of  poems  of  valor. 
I  found  the  repeated  assertion  of  Elbert 
Hubbard:  “There’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of 
but  fear  ” — a  big  brace.  I  found  Epictetus’s 
counsel,  “Above  all  don’t  talk  of  your  per¬ 
turbations,”  salutary.  I  read  Cleanthes, 
Chryssippus,  Seneca,  and  Aurelius,  for  their 
Stoic  stuff.  It  helps.  One’s  mind  is  what 
it  feeds  on.  I  read  a  magazine  article  de¬ 
scribing  how  the  young  firemen  and  police¬ 
men  get  courage  from  association  with  the 
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other  members  of  the  force.  I  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  those  persons  whom  I 
deemed  of  mettle  and  cut  short  my  inter¬ 
course  with  the  timid  men  who  crossed  my 
path.  I  secured  a  good  picture  of  fighting 
Jo  McCook  and  hung  it  over  my  desk.  The 
habit  of  Socrates  to  hold  communion  with 
his  guardian  spirit  and  to  seek  its  advice 
appealed  to  me.  I  suppose  modernists  would 
say  he  conversed  with  his  sub-conscious  self. 
I  never  could  get  mine  to  keep  very  steady, 
but  the  brown  woman  who  had  grasped  my 
hand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  I  substituted 
as  my  better  self  and  never  let  her  hear  from 
me  a  peep  of  fear.  I  carried  her  portrait  in 
my  watch-case.  Each  time  I  opened  it  a  fiash 
of  clear  courage  shot  into  my  soul. 

An  alderman  had  a  son  in  our  high  school. 
The  science  teacher  had  trouble  with  the 
boy.  We  told  the  lad  he  would  have  to 
mind.  He  didn’t.  The  matter  came  to  a 
head  in  his  failure  to  submit  his  physics  note¬ 
book.  He  claimed  it  had  been  stolen.  The 
teacher  maintained  that  he  saw  him  throw 
it  back  of  a  bookcase.  We  moved  the  case 
and,  lo,  the  book.  On  examination  the  most 
of  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  another  boy, 
mistakes  and  all.  Result:  non-promotion. 
The  alderman  writes  upon  imposing  common- 
council  letterhead  demands  for  son’s  full 
credit  in  physics.  The  principal  writes  the 
alderman  a  letter  without  snippiness  telling 
why  not.  The  superintendent  of  schools, 
hitherto  fair  and  friendly,  sends  for  the 
principal  and  asks  “as  a  personal  favor’’ 
that  alderman  junior  be  credited.  The 
principal  shows  why  not.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  says:  “You  are  right  in  the  matter 
but  the  alderman  has  been  of  incalculable 
help  to  the  schools  and  we  mustn’t  stand 
so  straight  that  we  bend  backwards.’’  The 
principal  declines.  Then  one  of  those  ex¬ 
asperating  school  things  happened.  The 
science  teacher  certificated  the  boy  “for 
satisfactorily  completing  the  course  in 
physics.”  I  had  gumption  enough  to  take 
him  to  the  superintendent  and  to  have  the 
alderman  present.  I  brought  out  by  my 
questions  that  the  teacher  did  not  consider 
the  conditions  fulfilled,  that  the  certificate 


did  not  state  the  fact.  But  Mr.  Alderman 
regards  the  interference  of  the  principal  as 
unjustifiable.  The  confabulation  adjourns. 
I  know  the  chances  against  my  being  re¬ 
elected  principal  are  large.  But,  glory  be, 
although  my  loss  will  be  incalculably  more 
than  when  I  was  turned  out  before,  although 
I  have  a  brown-eyed  wife  and  two  beloved 
children,  a  home  partly  paid  for,  and  no 
friends  in  any  other  town  than  this,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  anything  but  fear.  I  dread  the 
quarrel  that  is  coming,  I  dislike  the  personal 
animosities  that  are  ahead,  and  I  am  loath 
to  subject  the  family  dependent  on  me  to  the 
humiliation  of  connection  with  a  man  who 
cannot  “keep  on  good  terms  with  his 
bosses.”  But  the  person  on  whose  account 
I  am  most  anxious  is  the  very  one  who  will 
not  let  me  knuckle  down.  So  once  again  I 
went  through  the  most  disagreeable  of  things 
for  me.  This  time  it  was  in  committee.  The 
president  was  there.  He  sprung  the  old 
maxim  of  cowardice,  “Don’t  stand  so 
straight  you  bend  backwards.”  I  related 
the  case  without  any  excitement  showing. 
I  had  my  same  old  sharp  pains  of  indignation, 
my  same  temptations  to  take  the  easiest 
way.  I  told  them:  “Gentlemen,  it  is  one 
of  the  duties  a  school  man  has,  the  making 
of  addresses  to  children.  Always  we  have 
to  tell  them  ‘  when  we  stand  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  one  the  right  road,  the  other  the 
wrong,  we  cannot  stop  to  ask  which  is  the 
easier,  which  the  harder,  or  whether  im¬ 
portant  people  of  influence  and  power  want 
us  to  go  this  way  or  that.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  we  can  ask  is  which  is  the  right  road,  the 
honest  one,  the  true  one?  That  we  must 
take;  there  is  no  other  course.’  We  school¬ 
masters  can’t  preach  one  thing  and  practice 
another.  The  history  of  our  American 
schools  shows,  as  I  read  it,  that  the  curse  of 
them  is  influence  of  politicians,  public  of¬ 
ficials,  other  than  teachers  and  school¬ 
masters.  I  know  what  can  happen  to  me. 
I  know  this  is  not  my  fight.  The  boy  never 
recited  to  me.  You  base  your  demand  on 
the  weakness  shown  by  his  teacher.  It 
doesn’t  weaken  the  big  law  of  conduct  at 
all.”  “You  refuse?”  the  president  said. 
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“I  thought  I  had  made  that  clear,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “but  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  it  I 
certainly  do.”  Then  I  felt  in  my  mind  three 
pairs  of  hands  slapping  my  back,  one  browm 
gentle  pair,  and  two  smaller  ones. 

I  got  some  votes  this  time.  But  the  board 
elected  a  successor  to  me  before  the  week  was 
over.  This  time  there  was  a  rumpus.  The 
two  town  papers  carried  hectic  protests. 
Two  mass  meetings  were  held.  A  back¬ 
wash  swept  the  superintendent  out  two 
weeks  later.  Then  the  president  assumed 
to  himself  the  r61e  of  hero  and  offered  me  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  school  I  had 
supervised.  A  few  of  the  members  of  the 
board  said,  “If  we  had  known  you,  we  would 
have  stood  by  you.”  Many  men  have  told  me 
since,  “Cultivate  your  board,  get  acquainted 
with  the  members.”  I  hate  it.  Yet,  in  the 
long  run  I  guess  it’s  better  for  the  schools. 

The  lady  of  the  brown  eyes  would  have  for 
me  no  teaching  in  the  house  I  had  been 
turned  out  of.  So  began  the  saddest  of  all 
the  schoolman’s  tasks,  candidating,  with 
explanations  of  why  not  still  engaged. 

There  was  a  state  inspector  of  high  schools. 
God  bless  him.  He  told  a  school  board,  short 
of  a  superintendent,  such  things  as  landed 
me.  The  trustees  were,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  princes  of  the  blood.  The  president 
was  as  clean  as  a  Toledo  blade,  as  sharp,  as 
strong.  He  was  keen  for  a  merit  system. 
We  put  it  in.  He  was  converted  to  tenure 
for  teachers;  we  now  have  it.  He  argued 
for  long  terms  for  my  assistant  and  me.  We 
hold  six  years  at  a  time.  He  radiated 
courage.  Every  board  member  with  large 
enough  glands  absorbed  it.  So  did  I.  I 
haven’t  felt  a  tremor  of  fear  for  ten  years. 
I  gave  up  keeping  tab  on  my  trepidations. 
I  speak  at  school  board  meetings  without 
excitement.  I  am  at  the  very  prime  of  life. 
I  direct  a  school  system  that  will  stand  on  its 
head  if  I  suggest  it.  There  hasn’t  been  a 
school  fight  since  1912. 

Now  comes  the  president  of  a  board  of 
education  of  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  in  this  state  who  had  children 
taught  by  me  in  my  first  school.  He  has  a 
system  honey-combed  with  rotten  politics. 


They  have  had  seven  superintendents  in  the 
past  six  years.  It  is  so  bad  three  separate 
requests  for  a  survey  have  been  refused. 
There  is  no  organized  support  of  the  schools. 
The  teachers  are  in  through  city-hall  dic¬ 
tation.  The  party  boss  of  the  town  thinks 
he  is  the  boss  of  the  schools.  Every  school 
friend  I  have  asked  says,  “Leave  it  alone, 
they’ll  put  you  in  their  school  men’s  grave¬ 
yard.”  But  this  brown-faced  incarnation 
of  courage  who  accosted  me  on  the  stairs 
says,  “Aw  gwan.  You’re  only  forty -five; 
the  children  are  through  high  school;  you 
have  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  draw  on  if 
they  throw  you  out  into  the  cold  world. 
You’re  having  things  too  easy  here.  What 
did  you  go  into  teaching  for  if  not  for  service? 
It  isn’t  what  you  want  to  do  but  what  you 
ought  to  do  that’s  what  you  have  to  do.” 
And  I  am  not  afraid.  You  hear  me?  I  am 
not.  I  made  somehow  a  personal  discovery. 
I  never  saw  it  in  any  book.  No  one  ever 
told  me.  It  is  this:  fear  is  a  form  of  self- 
conceit.  It  is  the  most  contemptibly  selfish 
of  all  human  traits.  Though  Emerson  will 
have  it  that  “knowledge  is  antidote  to  fear,” 
I  know  that,  for  me,  generosity,  magna¬ 
nimity,  otherness,  which  everyone  may  learn 
happily  to  cultivate,  make  a  much  more 
certain  road  to  courage  than  the  distressing 
business  of  thinking  about  fear  and  of  the 
methods  of  casting  it  out.  Fill  the  barn  with 
wheat  and  there  is  no  room  for  tares.  Ease 
and  comfort  are  selfishness.  They  beget  fear. 

Now,  lest  I  use  my  anonymity  for  a  lyre 
on  which  to  entune  my  praises,  I  will  sing  a 
short  strain  in  praise  of  school-keeping 
as  the  best  field  for  the  cultivation  of 
courage.  No  flags  fly  or  bands  play  when 
we  march  out  to  our  professional  deaths. 
No  encouraging  comrades  cheer.  We  take 
the  black  cup  and  drink  it  alone.  But, 
somehow,  every  draught,  if  we  swallow  it 
manfully,  transmutes  itself  into  an  accumu¬ 
lating  credit  of  our  calling  and  helps  along, 
somewhat,  the  coming  of  the  day  when  cour¬ 
age,  adventure  for  a  great  cause,  valor,  man¬ 
hood,  shall  as  commonly  be  expected  of  the 
school  man  and  woman  as  now  these  qualities 
are  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  army  nurse. 


TENURE  ONCE  MORE 

Ida  E.  Housman 


(This  is  one  of  the  large  questions  that  waxes  and  wanes.  Miss  Housman,  of  the  Hoboken 
Night  School,  furnishes  this  timely  review  of  the  growth  of  stability  in  educational  service  with 
emphasis  upon  the  public  benefit  derived  from  employment  suflBciently  sure  to  warrant  thorough 
preparation  and  sufficiently  adjustable  to  make  dismissal  of  incompetents  easy.) 


Here  is  an  enigma.  Why  is  it,  usual¬ 
ly,  that  the  civil-service  reformer 
frowns  at  legislation  relating  to 
tenure  of  office;  that  the  rural  school  board 
fights  such  legislation;  and,  that  the  school 
teacher  champions  the  cause  of  tenure? 

To  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  tenure  of  office.  One 
fact  should  be  emphasized  before  tracing  this 
history.  This  fact  is  that  the  term  “civil 
service”  includes  the  entire  body  of  persons 
in  the  service  of  any  government,  whether 
Federal,  state,  county,  township  or  munici¬ 
pality,  except  those  in  the  military  or  naval 
service.  The  civil  service  embraces  all  such 
persons  wdio  are  appointed  or  hired.  There¬ 
fore  the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  who 
in  1921  numbered  738,221  persons,  con¬ 
stitute  a  big  fraction  of  the  civil  service. 

The  history  of  tenure  of  office  dates  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  question  rose:  Who 
has  the  right  to  dismiss  a  Federal  employee, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate? 
In  1789  when  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  it  was  conceded  that 
the  President  had  the  sole  right  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution  did  not  expressly  require  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  and  in  view  of  his  sole 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
This  decision  furnished  the  first  weapon  of 
the  spoils  system. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  second  weapon 
of  the  spoils  system  w'as  the  first  Tenure  of 
Office  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1820.  This 
act  created  the  evil  that  at  the  present  time 
tenure  of  office  legislation  is  seeking  to 


remedy.  From  the  beginning  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  administration  to  Jackson’s,  a  Federal 
officer  held  his  position  for  an  indefinite 
tenure  of  good  behavior.  No  President  had 
removed  a  man  for  political  reasons.  The 
Act  of  1820  limited  the  term  of  office 
of  district  attorneys,  collectors  and  a  few 
other  officers  to  four  years.  This  opened 
the  way  for  the  infamous  spoils  system. 

In  1829  Andrew  Jackson  became  President. 
He  believed  in  the  doctrine  voiced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Marcy  of  New  York:  “To  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils.”  Public  office  became 
the  reward  of  political  service.  In  one  year 
Jackson  dismissed  over  seven  hundred 
men.  In  England  this  policy  was  waning: 
in  the  United  States  politicians  welcomed  it 
so  heartily  that  for  forty  years  each  incoming 
administration  would  make  a  “  clean  sweep  ” 
so  as  to  make  room  for  its  political  support¬ 
ers.  Edward  C.  Marsh  wrote  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “  The  Civil  Service  ” :  “  The  sudden 
increase  in  the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled 
after  the  Civil  War  brought  the  scandal  to  an 
issue.”  In  1866  when  Smyth,  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  a  Republican,  succeeded 
Draper,  a  Republican,  he  removed  830  of  his 
903  Republican  subordinates  at  the  average 
rate  of  three  in  every  four  days ! 

The  name  Tenure  of  Office  Act  is  not 
usually  associated  with  the  Act  of  1820  but 
with  the  Act  of  1867.  This  act  grew  out 
of  the  controversy  between  Congress  and 
President  Johnson.  President  Johnson  was 
a  Democrat;  Congress  had  more  than  a 
two-thirds  Republican  majority.  With  this 
majority  they  tied  the  hands  of  President 
Johnson  by  passing  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 
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This  Act  forbade  Johnson  to  dismiss  any 
man  from  oflBce  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  1887  the  act  was  repealed. 

The  spoils  system  flourished  until  1881. 
Unfortunately  it  is  powerful  to-day  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1881,  the  politics  of  the  country  was  mostly 
run  in  the  interests  not  of  the  public  but  of 
the  politicians  and  their  supporters.  Em¬ 
ployees  were  organized  to  work,  day  and 
night,  for  their  “party.”  In  1868  Thomas 
Allen  Jenckes  made  a  long  Congressional 
report.  He  is  entitled  to  be  called  the 
father  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  memorable  event  in  the 
reform  movement  was  the  organization  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  in  New 
York  in  1877.  In  the  same  year  Hayes 
became  President.  He  believed  in  Civil 
Service  Reform.  Alas!  It  required  a  trag¬ 
edy  to  awaken  the  public  conscience! 

The  early  reform  advocates  had  been 
despised  and  hated  by  the  politicians  and 
their  army  of  friends.  President  Garfield 
championed  Civil  Service  Reform  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  refused  to  give  oflfice  to  men  merely 
because  Congressmen  demanded  their  ap¬ 
pointments.  In  1881  Garfield  was  shot 
by  a  disgruntled  oflSce-seeker.  For  three 
months  he  lingered  between  life  and  death. 
During  this  time  people  learned  to  hate  the 
spoils  system.  The  public  now  demanded 
a  reform. 

While  Garfield  lay  dying  at  Long  Branch, 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
was  started.  “The  object  of  the  League  is 
to  establish  and  promote  a  system  of  ap¬ 
pointment,  promotion  and  removal  in  the 
civil  service  throughout  the  United  States 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  public 
oflBce  is  a  public  trust.” 

On  January  16, 1883,  President  Arthur  ap¬ 
proved  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill  known 
as  the  Pendleton  Act.  This  act  is  the  basic 
law  of  the  Federal  civil  service.  It  provided 
for  open  competitive  examinations  for  test¬ 
ing  applicants  for  public  service  and  pro¬ 
hibited  political  assessments  upon  oflBce 
holders.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
“Merit  System.”  In  the  Federal  service 


alone  there  are  more  than  400,000  employees. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
three  million  persons  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  United  States.  Each  head  of  a  family 
pays  on  an  average  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  each  year  to  contribute  to  the  pay 
of  his  public  employees.  For  this  reason,  he 
should  be  vitally  concerned  in  the  three  big 
questions  involved  in  the  Merit  System: 
appointment,  promotion,  and  removal. 

At  first  under  the  civil  service  law,  the 
head  of  a  department  was  permitted  to  dis¬ 
miss  without  any  restriction.  In  1897  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  ap)- 
proved  a  new  rule  which  was  issued  by  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley.  This  rule  “required  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  removal  on  the 
part  of  the  removing  oflBcer  and  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  employee  to  reply  in  writing.” 
“The  League  has  always  believed  that  in 
no  case  should  any  removal  process  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  review  in  the  courts.”^  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  feature  of  tenure  of  oflBce  legislation 
is  this  court  procedure.  This  is  because 
such  appointments  as  police  chiefs  and  com¬ 
missioners  have  been  made  through  political 
favoritism  and  subordinates  often  have  been 
removed  on  “trumped-up  charges.”  Nat¬ 
urally  the  subordinates  have  organized  and 
through  legislation  have  secured  tenure  of 
oflBce  laws  which  require  the  “review  of  all 
removals  in  the  courts.” 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  the  teaching 
profession.  The  public  school  system  has 
been  the  prey  of  the  spoils  system.  Those 
communities  that  have  adopted  civil  service 
standards  for  their  educational  systems  give 
the  politicians  no  chance  to  provide  easy 
berths  for  their  favorites.  In  other  communi¬ 
ties  where  teachers  are  appointed  not  on 
“merit”  but  on  “pull,”  school  boards  are  not 
reluctant  in  dismissing  a  good  teacher  to 
make  room  for  a  friend  or  a  relative.  In  1923, 
54  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  United 
States  did  not  even  have  as  much  as  a  two- 
year  Normal  School  training.*  These  are  seri¬ 
ous  conditions  as  “the  mental  and  moral 

iH.  W.  Marsh,  “Civil  Service  and  the  Police,”  National  Municipal 
Review,  Vol.  10,  Jan.-Dee.,  1921,  p.  288. 

’Research  Bulletin  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Association,  Vol.  1,  No.  4. 
Sept.,  1923,  p.  263. 
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training  of  the  children  dep)ends  upon  the 
eflBciency  of  the  teachers,  who  are  city  em¬ 
ployees  and  therefore  civil  servants.”^ 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  tenure 
problem:  the  first,  the  employer;  the  second, 
the  employee.  Two  great  national  bodies 
have  studied  this  problem  from  these  two 
aspects:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  submitted  nine  propositions  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  organizations 
in  its  membership  for  a  referendum  vote. 
Proposition  IX  w^as:  “Removal  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  should  be  possible  upon  a  written 
statement  of  reasons  to  the  employee  with 
opportunity  for  written  reply,  but  without 
right  of  appeal  above  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.”  The  vote  was  1,4815  organizations 
for  to  173^  against.  The  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Federal  Employees  asked  Congress, 
Proposition  IV:  “Removal  of  inefficient 
employees  in  accordance  w^ith  standards  of 
efficiency,  controlled  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.”* 

Edw'ard  Clark  Marsh  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “The  Civil  Service”  suggests:  “As 
for  dismissals — discipline  requires  that  the 
head  of  department  should  have  the  power 
of  removal  for  cause.  But  to  aid  him  there 
should  be  employment  experts  to  standardize 
W'ork,  introduce  the  best  modern  business 
methods,  and  give  a  scientific  basis  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  incompetents  wffio  should  be 
removed.” 

Since  1886  tenure  laws  have  been  proposed 
for  teachers.  Forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  then  and  in  that  interim  only  ten 
states  have  attained  tenure  laws.  In  only 
two  of  these  states  are  these  laws  state- wide. 
Once  it  was  customary  to  engage  teachers 
for  only  a  single  term,  the  school  year  being 
divided  into  two  or  three  terms.  In  most 
places  to-day  the  yearly  election  plan  is  in 
operation.  Many  school  boards  “require 
all  teachers  to  file  annual  WTitten  application 

*Mri.  I.  B.  Oakley,  Pamphlet,  “Your  Home  and  Civil  Service 
Beform.” 

•C_.  R.  Woodruff,  “Employer*  and  Employees  Ajrree  on  Civil 
Service  Principles,”  National  Municipal  Rtcicu-,  Vol.  10,  Jan.-Dee., 
IMl,  pp.  496,  498. 


for  the  retention  of  their  positions.”*  This 
creates  a  condition  of  unrest  and  worry  in 
the  teaching  staff.  Sometimes  an  efficient 
teacher  who  has  displeased  a  board  member 
or  an  influential  person  is  not  reelected  and 
an  incompetent  is  put  in  her  place.  This 
annual  election  plan  also  gives  the  school 
board  that  is  trying  to  retrench  financially 
the  opportunity  of  dismissing  the  higher-paid 
teacher  who  deserves  a  salary  increase  and 
replacing  her  with  an  inexperienced  teacher 
at  the  minimum  salary.  It  is  because  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  have  been  the  victims  of 
this  spoils  system,  that  they  were  compelled 
through  organization  to  seek  legislation 
that  would  place  them  under  tenure.  Some 
of  this  legislation  is  far  from  ideal.  There 
are  three  interests  to  be  conserved:  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  child  to  be  educated;  the  interest 
of  the  teacher;  and  the  interest  of  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

A  tenure  of  office  law  for  teachers  should 
embody  the  following:  an  indefinite  tenure; 
state-wide  in  its  effect;  a  proper  teacher’s 
certificate  in  full  force  and  effect;  a  proba¬ 
tionary  period  of  three  years;  a  scientific 
method  of  rating  a  teacher’s  work  with  a  fair 
opportunity  to  improve  if  retrogression  is 
shown;  a  salary  schedule  and  a  promotion 
plan  based  on  experience  and  professional 
improvement;  a  statement  of  causes  for 
dismissal  after  the  probationary  period; 
no  dismissal  without  written  charges,  a 
notice  and  a  hearing;  the  right  of  appeal;  a 
removing  agency;  no  reduction  in  salary 
except  for  inefficiency,  incapacity,  conduct 
unbecoming  a  teacher  or  other  just  cause;  a 
sixty  days’  notice  to  a  teacher  on  probation; 
likewise,  a  teacher  under  tenure  should  give 
a  sixty  days’  notice  if  she  intends  to  resign; 
provision  made  that  the  superintendent  be 
elected  for  at  least  four  or  five  years  and  that 
he  be  given  opportunity  to  prove  whether  his 
work  is  meritorious.  It  is  a  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  for  teachers  and  principals  to  be  under 
permanent  tenure  and  a  superintendent  to  be 
elected  from  year  to  year.  “A  nation-wide 
survey  has  just  revealed  that  the  tenure  of 

*B.  P.  Cubberlev,  Public  School  Adminiftration.  Tke  Rirerskfe 
Pms,  1916,  p.  CIO. 
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the  majority  of  the  school  superintendents 
of  the  nation  is  three  years  or  less  in  any  one 
community.”  “Many  school  boards  are 
at  present  failing  in  their  most  important 
duty — the  selection  and  retention  in  office 
over  long  periods  of  time  of  capable  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools."^ 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  of  the 
National  Education  Association  recently 
made  a  survey  of  existing  tenure  laws.  The 
following  ten  states  have  state  tenure  laws: 
New  Jersey,  1909;  Oregon,  1913;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1914;  Montana,  1915;  New  York,  1917; 
Illinois,  1919;  California,  1921;  Colorado, 
1921;  Maryland,  1921;  Louisiana,  1922.  In 
only  two  of  these  ten  states  is  the  tenure  law 
state- wide  in  its  application:  New  Jersey; 
Montana.  These  state  laws  provide  for  a 
probationary  period  of  from  one  through 
three  years;  for  dismissal  after  the  proba¬ 
tionary  period  for  various  reasons;  for 
written  eharges;  for  a  hearing;  and  for  an 
appeal.  There  are  exceptions.  Massachu¬ 
setts  makes  no  provision  for  an  appeal. 
The  Colorado  law  can  scarcely  be  termed 
a  tenure  law,  for  “if  dismissal  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  superintendent  or  principal,  the 
teacher  may  be  dismissed  without  hearing  on 
two-thirds  vote  of  board. The  California 
law  was  passed  against  tremendous  opposi¬ 
tion  from  many  persons  in  authority.  The 
law  is  generally  regarded  as  unsatisfactory: 
first,  because  it  applies  only  to  districts 
employing  at  least  eight  teachers;  second, 
because  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  wording. 
The  teacher  is  confronted  with  all  the  techni¬ 
cal  interpretations  of  the  law.  The  result 
is  that  some  boards  of  education  dismiss 
teachers  arbitrarily  because  teachers  often 
are  afraid  to  go  to  court  or  do  not  have 
enough  funds.  Certain  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions  are  backing  suits  pending  in  the  courts. 
The  counter  charge  is  made  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  an  inefficient  Cali¬ 
fornia  teacher. 

The  New  Jersey  tenure  law  which  was 
passed  in  1909  through  the  efforts  of  Eliza- 
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beth  A.  Allen  is  the  oldest  state-wide  law. 
It  embodies  most  of  the  sound  principles 
of  tenure  legislation.  Since  its  enactment 
a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to 
repeal  it.  This  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
urban  school  boards.  Some  of  the  rural 
school  boards  would  prefer  to  dismiss  without 
written  charges  and  the  publicity  of  a  hear¬ 
ing;  others,  desiring  to  reduce  expenses, 
would  like  the  power  summarily  to  dismiss 
teachers.  The  opponents  of  tenure  argue 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dismiss  a 
teacher  who  has  come  under  a  tenure  law. 
One  editor  wrote:  “A  teacher  who  has  once 
passed  the  probationary  period  under  a 
tenure  law  can  scarcely  be  removed  by  any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  geological  upheaval  or  an 
act  of  Providence.  The  matter  of  a  trial, 
especially  when  the  teacher  is  represented 
by  counsel  and  may  still  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  school  board  to  the  courts, 
as  in  California,  is  a  farce,  and  renders  it 
utterly  hopeless  ever  to  get  rid  of  an  ineffi¬ 
cient  teacher  who  has  once  been  given  a 
permanent  appointment.”® 

This  statement  has  been  disproved  in  New 
Jersey.  Often,  in  those  cases  where  a 
teacher  is  guilty  of  the  charge,  it  is  advisable 
quietly  to  resign  and  thus  avoid  the  public¬ 
ity  of  a  hearing.  In  most  cases  where  the 
hearing  shows  that  the  teacher  is  guilty, 
the  case  ends  with  the  hearing  before  the 
local  school  board.  From  1909  through 
1923,  thirty-one  decisions  have  been  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  local  school  boards.  Out 
of  these  thirty-one  final  decisions,  thirteen 
were  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  fifteen  were  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education;  two  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
one  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals.  Out  of  thirty-one  decisions,  six¬ 
teen  favored  the  school  boards;  fifteen 
favored  the  principals  and  teachers.  Also, 
out  of  the  thirty-one  communities  involved 
sixteen  communities  ranged  in  population 
from  414,524  to  5,887;  fifteen,  from  4,292 
to  830.  These  decisions  showed  that  the 
verdict  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  case;  not 
on  the  question  whether  a  school  board  or  a 

^Educational  R$n$v,  Editorial,  Vol.  86,  1923,  p.  283. 
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teacher  is  involved.  Further,  both  rural 
and  urban  boards  have  almost  equally 
availed  themselves  of  the  tenure  law.  The 
cases  involved  were:  incompetency;  ineflBci- 
ency;  insubordination,  repeated  tardiness; 
marriage;  deafness;  improper  supervision  of 
schools;  drilling  class  in  examination  ques¬ 
tions,  etc.^ 

A  committee  was  appointed  recently  by 
President  Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore 
College  to  investigate  tenure  in  colleges 
and  universities.  A  letter  of  inquiry  was 
sent  to  thirty-five  institutions,  “the  aim 
being  to  include  the  representative  larger 
universities  of  the  East,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  colleges  of  about  the  same  size 
as  Swarthmore,  particularly  those  located  in 
Pennsylvania.”  The  results  showed  that 
as  a  general  rule,  instructors  and  assistants 
are  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  only; 
assistant  professors  for  terms  of  two  to  three 
years;  associate  professors  for  terms  of  three 
to  five  years.  Twenty  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  larger  institutions  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  state  that  the  tenure  of  full  profes¬ 
sors  is  indefinite  or  permanent.  Permanent 
or  indefinite  tenure  is  being  extended  to 
associate  professors  in  Columbia,  Harvard, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Brown,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Colgate,  Rutgers  and  Smith.  The 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Dartmouth  rules  regarding 
tenure  “represent  the  highest  achievements 
yet  recorded  in  the  field  of  college  legisla¬ 
tion.”  In  1922  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure  stated  the 
principles  that  should  govern  tenure  of 
oflSce  in  order  to  make  college  and  university 
teaching  more  attractive  to  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  high  ability  and  strong  personality. 
They  defined  tenure  of  oflBce,  formulated 

U.  E.  Housman,  “  Evaluating  the  New  Jersey  Tenure  Law  by  the 
Decisions.”  American  School  Board  Journal,  Sept.,  1923,  p.  63. 

I.  E.  Housman,  “Why  Retain  the  New  Jersey  Tenure  Law?”  New 
Jersey  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1924,  p.  8. 


the  grounds  for  dismissal,  and  emphasized 
judicial  hearings  before  dismissal.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  fair  to  subject  the  man  or  the 
woman  who  has  given  a  high  type  of  service 
to  the  college  and  the  community,  often  at  a 
much  lower  salary  than  his  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  would  demand  in  the  business  world, 
to  dismissal  without  written  charges  and  a 
hearing.* 

Tenure  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  a 
sound  pension  system.  There  is  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  a  teacher  to  join  a  pension  fund  if  she 
is  appointed  on  the  yearly  contract  basis. 
It  is  significant  that  the  ten  states  which 
have  state  tenure  laws  also  have  state  pen¬ 
sion  systems. 

The  enigma  appears  to  be  solved.  The 
history  of  tenure  of  office  shows  how  the 
first  Federal  Tenure  of  Office  Act  led  to  the 
spoils  system.  The  civil  service  reformer 
has  been  compelled  to  fight  this  spoils 
system.  Also,  he  is  opposed  to  any  present 
tenure  of  office  legislation  that  will  give 
permanent  jobs  to  inefficient  people.  It  is 
likewise  evident  why  school  boards  some¬ 
times  oppose  tenure  legislation;  some  prefer 
to  maintain  complete  control  of  the  teaching 
staff  for  political  ends;  others  wish  to  dismiss 
without  the  formality  of  hearings,  etc.  It 
is  only  too  apparent  why  teachers,  who 
constitute  over  one  fifth  of  the  civil  service 
army  in  the  United  States,  champion  tenure. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  educate  the  child 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  They 
are  to  be  leaders  in  the  community,  to  be 
well-trained  and  to  continue  their  professional 
study.  But  in  the  majority  of  our  states  a 
teacher  who  has  worked  faithfully  during  the 
school  year  approaches  the  time  of  the  annual 
Spring  election  in  fear — the  big  question  is: 
Will  or  will  she  not  be  reappointed? 

*R.  C.  Brooks,  “Tenures  in  Colleges  and  Universities,”  School  and 
Society,  April  26,  1924,  pp.  497-601. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVOLUTION  IN  MEXICO 

C.  E.  Castaneda 


[This  is  an  account  of  doings  of  really  great  promise  in  our  neighbor  Republic.  Professor  Cas- 
tafieda,  of  the  department  of  modem  languages.  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  of  Mexican  birth  and  writes  from  personal  knowledge] 


IN  1910  the  world  was  amazed  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  glittering  edi¬ 
fice  raised  and  maintained  with  an  iron 
hand  by  Porfirio  Diaz  in  Mexico  suddenly 
tottered  and  fell.  The  political  revolution 
that  in  a  day  transformed  peaceful  Mexico 
into  a  sizzling  volcano  which  threatened  to 
bury  everything  beneath  its  impetuous 
eruptions,  and  that  after  more  than  ten 
years  still  smoulders  uneasily  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  from  all  angles:  political,  social, 
economic,  and  international.  Every  phase 
has  been  more  or  less  emphasized  and  much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject.  Few  if 
any,  however,  have  taken  any  notice  of  a 
still  greater  and  more  surprising  revolution, 
broader  by  far  in  its  extent  and  infinitely 
more  lasting  in  its  effects,  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  that 
unfortunate  country  so  often  misunderstood 
and  maligned.  Amidst  the  turmoil  of  civil 
strife  and  the  ever  changing  political  aspects 
there  has  been  carried  on  in  the  last  few 
years  a  movement  that  will  indeed  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  entire  social,  political,  and 
economic  structure  of  the  country. 

If  education  makes  the  man,  if  it  is  our 
guarantee  of  the  future,  if  the  character  of 
the  schools  builds  the  character  of  the 
coming  generations,  then  we  can  safely 
assert  that  Mexico’s  future  is  assured,  for 
there  has  been  a  general  reorganization  of 
its  entire  educational  system,  so  vast,  so  far 
reaching,  and  so  complete  that  it  may 
properly  be  called  a  revolution.  It  is  this 
revolution,  this  complete  innovation,  that 
affords  us  the  greatest  guarantee  of  peace  in 
that  war-torn  country.  The  old  system 
which  was  inadequate,  ineflBcient  and  im¬ 
practical  has  been  completely  overthrown. 


The  old  ideas  concerning  the  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  supplanted  by  our  own  mod¬ 
ern  conception,  and  the  fictitious  sham  that 
for  centuries  kept  millions  in  total  ignorance 
has  at  last  been  shattered. 

The  history  of  education  in  Mexico,  as  in 
any  other  country,  explains  to  a  great  extent 
the  political  history.  There  is  no  greater 
element  in  our  civilization  than  the  school. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however, 
to  even  attempt  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
different  stages  through  which  education 
has  passed  in  the  long  and  tortuous  history 
of  that  country  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
conquest  to  the  present  time.  Suflfice  it  to 
say  that  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  it  was  under  the  influence 
and  practical  control  of  the  church,  that  it 
was  far  from  being  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  and  that  it  lacked  a  utilitary  or 
practical  aim.  The  whole  system  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  priests 
and  missionaries  and  it  accomplished  its 
purpose.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
little  progress  was  made,  and  even  as  late 
as  1850  education  in  Mexico  was  still  aim¬ 
less,  expensive,  and  impossible  for  the  aver¬ 
age  individual.  Under  Juarez  the  church 
monopoly  was  abolished,  education  for  the 
first  time  after  three  hundred  years  became 
free  and  public,  but  the  means  for  carrying 
it  to  the  masses  were  insufficient,  and  it  still 
remained  a  chimera.  Public  education  in  a 
practical  sense  has  never  existed  in  Mexico, 
not  even  during  the  thirty  years  of  enforced 
peace  under  Diaz  when  a  semblance  was 
kept  up.  It  is  true  that  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction  was  made.  Compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  in  force  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  but  schools  have  not  been  maintained 
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except  in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  a  few  towns. 
Thus  the  rural  sections  have  never  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  public  school  system. 
Under  such  conditions  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  is  impossible.  If  schools  are  not  pro¬ 
vided,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  the  cities  and  towns 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  law.  It  is  this 
fact  that  explains  the  surprising  number  of 
illiterates.  Out  of  sixteen  millions  of  inhab¬ 
itants  less  than  20  per  cent,  are  able  to  read 
and  write  while  thousands  of  native  Indians 
are  unable  to  speak  Spanish  to  this  day. 

During  the  Diaz  regime  the  total  annual 
expenditure  for  public  education  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  eight  millions  of  pesos  (four  million 
dollars).  In  the  larger  cities  fairly  good 
schools  were  maintained  and  there  were 
four  normal  schools  sustained  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
addition  to  the  National  University.  But 
the  outlying  districts  were  left  uncared  for. 
The  Indians  in  the  far  and  more  remote 
regions  have  barely  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  our  civilization.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  great  numbers  of  them  have  scarcely 
felt  the  contact  of  our  boasted  civilization. 
More  was  accomplished  toward  civilizing 
them  during  the  first  fifty  years  after  the 
conquest  than  in  the  following  three  hun¬ 
dred.  Is  it  surprising  that  illiteracy  should 
prevail  under  such  circumstances?  Is  it 
incredible  that  the  masses  should  be  the 
dupes  of  every  aspiring  tyrant?  Can  true 
democracy  exist  under  such  conditions? 
Is  it  not  the  natural  thing  then  that  the 
ignorant  native  should  be  exploited?  The 
only  hope  to-day  lies  in  a  vigorous,  untiring 
campaign  against  illiteracy,  in  a  national 
awakening  to  the  responsibility  of  educating 
the  masses,  in  a  complete  and  total  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  educational  system. 

The  political  revolution  with  all  its  at¬ 
tending  evils,  with  all  its  excesses,  and  with 
the  untold  misery  and  loss  of  human  life 
has  at  last  borne  fruit.  Out  of  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  ruins  and  the  subsequent  chaos  there  has 
arisen  a  new,  vigorous,  practical  system  of 
education.  The  national  conscience  has  at 
last  awakened  to  the  responsibility  it  has 


toward  the  masses.  Education  to-day  has 
become  a  rage,  a  mania,  a  sacred  duty  with 
every  thinking,  intelligent,  and  patriotic 
citizen.  Everyone  seems  to  realize  that  the 
salvation  of  Mexico  depends  upon  it,  and 
they  are  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  educa¬ 
tion  such  as  we  Americans  understand  it, 
one  that  prepares  the  individual  for  better 
service  to  his  country,  to  his  state,  to  his 
community,  and  to  his  fellowmen,  one  that 
opens  new  opportunities  not  only  for  a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  life  but  for  greater  service  to 
all  mankind.  This  is  the  distinctive  note  of 
the  feverish  educational  activity  in  Mexico 
to-day.  Here  we  have  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  new  movement.  It  is  an  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  very  soul  of  the  desire  for  indi¬ 
vidual  self  expression  repressed  for  centuries. 

The  present  government  of  Mexico  has 
passed  appropriations  allowing  an  annual 
expenditure  for  public  education  of  forty- 
nine  millions  of  pesos.  Compare  this  sum 
with  that  spent  under  the  Diaz  regime  of 
eight  millions,  or  with  that  under  Madero  of 
twelve  millions.  Fifteen  years  ago,  rural 
teachers  received  a  peso,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  less  than  a  peso  a  day,  while  to-day 
a  minimum  salary  of  three  pesos  has  been 
established  for  rural  teachers.  Such  an 
increase  clearly  indicates  an  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  with  regard  to  the 
true  worth  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  real  value  to  the  community. 
The  federal  department  of  education  has 
been  completely  reorganized  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Sefior 
Jose  Vasconcelos,  can  rightly  be  called  the 
apostle  of  practical  education  in  Mexico, 
for  he  has  spared  no  efforts  to  bring  educa¬ 
tion  within  the  reach  of  all.  He  has  been 
untiring  in  opening  schools  wherever  the 
population  justified  such  an  act,  and  he 
has  reformed  the  entire  curriculum,  cutting 
out  all  unnecessary  subjects  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  people. 

A  campaign  against  illiteracy  has  been 
launched  that  reminds  us  of  the  crusades. 
Every  person  that  can  read  and  write  has 
been  called  upon  to  teach  privately  at  least 
ten  individuals  in  his  neighborhood.  Volun- 
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teer  missionaries  of  education  have  pledged 
themselves  to  go  into  the  country  at  their 
own  expense  to  carry  to  the  remote  and 
inaccessible  regions  the  light  of  education. 
Thousards  of  rural  schools  have  been 
established  by  the  federal  government  in  all 
those  localities  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  live  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
each  other.  The  purpose  of  these  rural 
schools  is  primarily  to  teach  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  Teachers 
of  vocational  education  are  assigned  dis¬ 
tricts  covering  a  number  of  agricultural  and 
rural  establishments,  and  they  travel  from 
place  to  place  disseminating  useful  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  improved  methods  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  many  interesting  details  of 
vocational  education. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  Mexico, 
as  in  the  United  States,  the  states  provide 
for  education  within  their  own  jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  federal  government  works  in¬ 
dependently.  Federal  aid  for  the  teaching 
of  vocational  subjects,  agriculture,  and  com¬ 
mercial  and  business  methods  is  given  to 
indep)endent  school  districts,  to  state  schools, 
and  to  rural  establishments  under  certain 
conditions.  Naturally  the  states  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  new  movement  and 
everywhere  improvements  are  being  made 
in  the  equipment,  in  the  buildings,  in  the 
curriculum,  and  in  the  entire  system  of 
education.  A  veritable  transformation  is 
taking  place  that  promises  to  affect  in  a 
few  years  every  phase  of  life. 

The  town  and  city  schools  have  everywhere 
been  reorganized  and  an  important  place 
given  to  vocational  subjects.  The  students 
are  given  every  opportunity  possible  to 
learn  a  trade  if  they  express  a  desire  to  do  so. 
Manual  training,  physical  education,  and 
recreative  activities  of  different  sorts  have 
been  made  a  feature  in  the  majority  of  the 
city  schools.  Night  schools  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  larger  centers. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  revolution  in  Mexico  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  libraries.  The  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  firmly  believes  that  the  natural  and 
logical  complement  of  the  school  is  the 


library.  With  this  idea  in  mind  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  establish  a  library  wher¬ 
ever  a  school  is  to  be  found.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  arranged  three  types  of  library 
sets:  the  rural,  consisting  of  fifty  books,  to 
be  sent  to  rural  districts  and  packed  in  a 
box  that  can  be  transported  on  mule  back 
in  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  all  parts; 
the  elementary,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
books;  and  the  general,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  or  more  books  to  be  used  in  towns 
and  cities.  Up  until  very  recently,  libraries 
in  Mexico  have  been  usually  carefully 
guarded  unlike  American  libraries  which 
are  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  new 
movement  intends  to  develop  the  use  of  the 
library,  to  build  up  the  library  habit,  in 
the  belief  that  the  use  of  books  is  as  valuable 
a  liberal  education  as  any  that  one  may  get 
through  any  other  means. 

The  department  of  education  has  its  own 
printing  press  and  all  the  facilities  for 
turning  out  its  own  books.  It  prints  both 
texts  and  classics.  During  1922  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  texts  were  turned  out  and  two 
hundred  thousand  classics.  It  was  expected 
to  triple  the  production  during  1923,  but 
since  the  figures  are  not  yet  available,  it  is 
imi>ossible  to  state  them.  The  texts  are 
given  free  to  the  students  who  are  unable  to 
buy  their  own  books,  while  the  classics  are 
used  for  the  libraries.  During  the  last  year 
more  than  two  thousand  libraries  were  es¬ 
tablished  throughout  the  country. 

From  all  these  facts  we  can  see  what 
tremendous  influence  such  activity  will 
exercise  upon  the  rising  generation.  This 
wholesale  distribution  of  knowledge,  this 
feverish  desire  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
education  has  created  a  mental  revolution, 
the  effects  of  which  will  bear  copious  fruit 
in  the  near  future.  A  prominent  writer 
has  said  “Education  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  democracy.’*  The  new  movement  in 
Mexico  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  the 
misfortunes  of  that  country  so  long  tom 
by  internal  dissensions  and  political  strife. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  revolution  is  the  bright  dawn  of  tru ; 
peace  and  lasting  progress. 


THE  WORKING  WOMEN’S  CLASSES  AT  BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Broadus  Mitchejll 


[Mr.  Mitchell  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  presents  here  impressions  formed  by  three  years  of 
observation  of  an  experiment  unique  in  America.  This  article  was  prepared  previous  to  the  1924 
session  of  the  school:  while  thus  not  giving  the  latest  word  on  the  project  the  general  reasoning  may 


be  taken  as  extending  to  the  session  just  closed.] 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for 
Women  W^orkers  in  Industry,  which 
will  this  year  hold  its  fourth  session, 
has  begun  to  mature  in  viewpoint  and  per¬ 
formance.  Not  that  it  is  unwilling  to  go 
for  reforms;  it  is  the  most  experimental  of 
educational  undertakings,  wherein  student 
body  and  teaching  staff  bristle  with  sugges¬ 
tions  both  as  to  technique  and  large  pur- 
fioses.  However,  thus  far  the  weather- 
vane  of  opinion  and  practice,  after  a  good 
many  shiftings,  has  come  to  point  definitely 
toward  (1)  simplification  and  coordination 
of  the  curriculum,  (2)  more  careful  selection 
and  better  preparation  of  entering  students, 
and  (3)  active  participation  of  alumnae  of 
the  school  in  workers’  problems. 

The  school  draws  each  summer  to  the 
campus  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  a  hundred 
women  who  work  with  the  tools  of  their 
trades,  representing  most  of  the  common¬ 
wealths  at  all  industrialized.  The  fund  to 
finance  the  eight  weeks’  session  is  collected 
annually  by  the  alumnae  of  the  College,  a 
portion  of  the  money  being  contributed  by 
labor  organizations. 

The  first  session  was  consumed  to  large 
extent  in  the  diflBcult  adjustment  of  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers  and  public  to  the  novel  idea 
of  the  venture.  Partisan  spirit  fought 
against  friendly  intent;  an  independence 
which  was  nonetheless  wholesome  because 
very  assertive,  clashed  with  a  fancied  pater¬ 
nalism;  dissimilar  races  and  economic  aspira¬ 
tions  produced  friction.  Those  differences 
which  were  not  composed  during  the  summer 
tended  to  disappear,  in  their  objectionable 
features,  in  the  calm  hindsight  of  the  follow¬ 


ing  winter,  so  that  the  second  session  found 
everyone  contending  as  to  how  the  scheme 
of  the  school  should  be  forwarded,  rather 
than  as  to  whether,  viewed  alike  by  the 
College  and  the  labor  movement,  it  was  ad¬ 
vantageous  or  threatening.  And  the  third 
summer  showed  the  fairly  settled  tendencies 
enumerated  above. 

To  consider  them  severally:  (1)  During 
the  opening  session,  students  discussed 
rather  than  studied.  The  next  summer  they 
tried  to  study  too  many  subjects.  Last 
summer  each  student  carried  two  main 
courses,  with  a  few  others  remaining  minor 
and  largely  optional.  The  staff  of  teachers 
and  executives  have  come  to  feel  that,  as 
privileged  experimenters  in  the  new  field  of 
workers’  education,  they  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  whole  movement,  and  wish  to 
center  attention  upon  the  shaping  of  the 
most  helpful  and  workable  curriculum. 
Most  of  the  students  have  not  possessed  the 
equivalent  of  grammar-school  training,  and 
their  schooling  has  been  had,  furthermore, 
in  many  different  countries.  They  usually 
have  not  studied  for  a  number  of  years — 
sometimes  for  more  than  thirty  years.  They 
have  been  engrossed  in  daily  manual  tasks, 
and  in  most  instances  have  not  formed  the 
habit  of  reading.  They  are  of  widely  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  occupations,  and  geographical, 
national,  and  social  backgrounds.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  standardization,  which  bulks  so  large 
in  our  educational  system,  is  notably  absent 
in  the  make-up  of  the  student  body. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  curriculum  must  be  as  simple  as 
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possible.  The  mechanics  of  learning  come 
with  difficulty  enough  without  distraction  of 
many  subjects  to  be  faced.  The  students, 
and  little  wonder,  have  not  known  how  to 
read  with  comfort,  much  less  how  to  study 
to  good  purpose.  So  the  work  has  been 
narrowed,  for  first-year  students,  to  eco¬ 
nomics  and  a  choice  between  social  history 
and  science,  English  to  be  correlated  with 
economics.  Students  returning  to  the  school 
for  a  second  session  may  select  a  course  in 
government  as  alternative  to  economics, 
and  may  choose,  besides,  psychology  or 
history  or  science.  The  teaching  of  econom¬ 
ics  is  held  to  be  fundamental  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  school.  When  a  working  woman 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  industrial  com¬ 
plex,  it  is  desirable  that  she  be  given  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  organization  of  government, 
both  because  she  has  a  vote  and  because  the 
tendency  of  the  labor  movement  is  to  im¬ 
pinge  more  and  more  upon  politics.  Though 
everyone  who  has  had  a  part  in  the  project 
at  Bryn  Mawr  has  felt  the  need  of  some 
means  of  posting  the  students  on  the  social 
past,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  drew  these  workers  away  from  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  science.  The  hypotheses  of 
their  industrial  lives  are  so  largely  contro¬ 
versial  that  it  is  a  compensating  relief  for 
them  to  explore  physical  verities  and  become 
acquainted  with  methods  of  objective  exam¬ 
ination.  But  learning  about  nature  has  not 
proved  simply  a  corrective  to  other  stimuli. 
It  made  its  positive  contribution.  If  the 
chief  spiritual  blight  met  in  the  students  has 
been  the  devitalizing  effects  of  monotonous 
work,  so  the  great  intellectual — one  might 
safely  say  emotional — response  last  summer 
was  to  the  concept  of  evolution.  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  changes,  through  the  eenturies,  in 
the  hoof  of  the  horse  or  the  wing  of  the  bat, 
lighted  up  in  a  burst  not  only  the  world 
of  physical  things  but  the  realm  of  social 
motives  and  movements.  The  students  laid 
hold  of  the  principle  that  the  universe  of 
hills  and  valleys  and  stars  and  ereatures  and 
mental  and  religious  tenets  is  in  process  of 
beeoming.  They  saw  that  economic  claims 
and  obediences  are  as  mutable  as  the  rest. 


Wherever  possible,  the  field  of  human 
knowledge  was  presented  in  the  relations 
of  one  subject  to  another.  In  a  short  eight- 
weeks’  course,  synthesis  is  as  important  as 
analysis.  With  no  attempt  to  induce  snap 
judgments  or  to  impart  an  unfounded  mental 
composure,  it  is  important  not  to  leave  in¬ 
quiries  at  loose  ends.  This  requires  aca¬ 
demic  gymnastics  on  the  part  of  teaehers, 
but  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  has  proved 
to  instructors  that  they  must  either  become 
supple  or  find  bones  broken. 

(2)  A  section  of  the  students  the  first 
summer,  made  up  largely  of  organized 
workers  in  the  needle  trades  comparatively 
advanced  in  economic  consciousness,  learned 
of  the  school  (sponsored  as  it  was  by  an  en¬ 
dowed  cultural  college)  as  a  challenge  to 
their  philosophy  of  life,  and  came  to  the 
campus  with  their  faith  in  industrial  action 
on  the  defensive.  Because  the  intensest 
spirits  had  already  attended  the  school  the 
opening  year,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because 
selecting  local  committees  were  mindful  of 
the  experience  so  gained,  the  second  session 
brought  a  quieter  lot,  younger  and  more 
teachable.  What  these  students  laeked  in 
mental  maturity  they  tried  to  make  up  in 
application;  however,  while  they  contributed 
to  knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  the 
school’s  work,  the  general  feeling  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  was  that  effort  had  been 
spent  upon  many  women  not  sufficiently 
capable  of  profiting  by  it.  Last  summer, 
the  trend  of  the  school’s  thought  and  the 
privilege  of  attendance  being  better  under¬ 
stood,  students  were  at  once  able  and  assim¬ 
ilable.  They  were  divided  about  equally 
between  organized  and  unorganized  trades, 
and  between  sections  of  the  country  long, 
and  recently,  industrialized.  Though  it 
militated  against  evenness  of  equipment  in 
the  student  body,  the  presence  of  nearly  a 
score  of  women  from  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
factories  of  the  Southern  States  was  alike 
helpful  to  them  and  to  their  companions  who 
lived  under  different  occupational  regimes. 
To  the  Southerners  and  to  others  from  small 
plaees  in  the  Middle  West  the  school  meant 
an  introduction  to  factors  in  the  economic 
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conflict.  Some  had  scarcely  heard  of  a 
trade  union  before.  Also,  those  students 
who  had  been  tutored  in  the  intriguing  proj¬ 
ects  of  an  inclusive  socialism  or  the  swift 
remedy  of  more  revenging  reforms,  saw, 
through  association  with  representatives  of 
“backward  peoples,”  how  patient  must  be 
the  process  of  economic  reorganization. 

Henceforth,  wherever  possible,  applicants 
for  entrance,  chosen  in  the  autumn,  are  to 
study  in  labor  classes  through  the  winter 
in  preparation  for  the  school.  The  school 
is  cooperating  with  the  Workers’  Education 
Bureau  to  enlarge  the  number  of  local  night 
classes.  Furthermore,  desiring  to  bring  the 
facilities  of  the  school  to  the  ablest  among 
working  women,  and  to  keep  the  project 
always  in  touch  with  the  active  as  well  as 
the  potential  leaders  in  the  labor  movement, 
it  is  proposed  to  embrace  in  the  student 
body,  during  the  last  month  of  the  session, 
important  oflBcials  in  women’s  unions  and 
others  who  are  directing  the  interests  of 
women  who  work.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
fill  this  quota.  It  is  hard  enough  to  secure 
the  best  sort  of  students  from  the  ranks  of 
industry.  One  would  say  offhand  that  a 
chance  to  study  and  play  and  enjoy  music 
in  a  beautiful  environment  for  eight  weeks, 
with  all  expenses  met,  would  be  jumped  at 
by  the  average  wage-earner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  most  would  be  glad  to  em¬ 
brace  the  opi)ortunity,  canvass  of  any  one 
community  will  show  that  the  number  of 
women  workers  able  to  forego  their  pay 
over  such  a  p>eriod,  quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  retaining  their  old  jobs,  is 
exceedingly  small. 

(8)  If  there  has  been  theoretically  some 
question  as  to  the  object  of  the  school — 
whether  it  is  to  enlarge  the  cultural  con¬ 
sciousness  of  women  workers,  or  to  enliven 
and  shap>e  their  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
labor  movement — practically  the  doubt  is 
answering  itself  by  the  way  in  which  students 
returning  to  their  factories  have  brought 
themselves  more  effectively  to  bear  in 
workers’  projects.  Rendered  economically 
aware,  they  are  representing  their  fellow 
employees  in  w’age  bargains,  testifying  be¬ 


fore  legislative  committees  on  industrial 
matters,  and  are  organizing  study  classes  in 
their  communities.  As  returned  Rhodes 
Scholars  have  assumed  the  selection  of  can¬ 
didates  for  Oxford  residence,  so  the  alumnae 
of  the  Brjm  Mawr  Summer  School  know 
better  than  any  committee  of  educators  what 
individuals  will  benefit  by  attendance.  They 
are  consequently  becoming  missioners  of  the 
Brjm  Mawr  idea  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Nine  of  the  hundred  students  last  summer 
came  to  feel  that  they  must  continue  to 
study  intensively  to  make  themselves  more 
useful  in  the  labor  movement;  they  would 
deliberately  shape  their  futures.  These  nine 
are  all  studying  in  the  workers’  college  at 
Brookwood,  in  university  extension  courses 
or  in  preparatory  schools  meaning  to  matri¬ 
culate  in  standard  institutions.  When  one 
considers  the  character  of  the  equipment  of 
leaders  of  women  in  industry  in  the  past, 
this  purpose  to  be  fully  trained  seems  to 
portend  a  new  day. 

It  really  comes  to  the  same  thing  whether 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry,  and  others  being 
bruited  as  a  result  of  its  example,  enriches 
the  life  of  the  individual  through  music  and 
literature  and  stimulation  of  intellectual 
curiosity,  or  whether  it  sends  her  out  to  be 
a  better  immediate  servant  of  the  labor 
movement.  As  America  emerges  from  the 
tussle  to  comprehend  and  exploit  physical 
resources,  it  approaches  the  conflict  for 
economic  control.  This  is  more  and  more 
seen  to  be  a  contention  which  will  not  result 
in  a  narrow  class  dictatorship,  but  which 
implies  rather  a  gradual  alteration  of  the 
purposes  of  our  national  culture.  Govern¬ 
mental  administration,  art,  letters  and  law 
will  be  factors  in  the  readjustment,  and  the 
broadest  education  will  be  the  most  valuable 
instrument  of  workers  in  guiding  the  process, 
in  grasping  its  possibilities  and  in  receiving 
its  accompanying  disappointments.  The 
British  labor  movement  has  gained  incalcu¬ 
lably  from  the  participation  of  sympathetic 
intellectuals.  It  will  be  even  better  if  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  can  some  day  furnish  nationally 
acceptable  leaders  from  their  own  ranks. 


LARES  AMERICAE 
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I  HAVE  a  little  son  two  years  and  two 
months  old.  He  is,  if  I  accept  the  pro¬ 
fessional  statement  of  my  family  phy¬ 
sician,  a  healthy,  normal  young  American; 
or,  if  I  take  the  opinion  of  my  none-too- 
enthusiastic  acquaintances,  just  an  average 
boy.  My  son’s  greatest  outdoor  sport  is 
driving  a  Kiddie  Kar.  He  starts  off  down 
the  sidewalk  to  the  corner,  a  clear  roadway 
of  half  a  block.  Here  is  the  end  of  the  way — 
for  his  mother  and  me.  We  have  patiently 
explained  this  to  him,  and  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  he  understands  our 
attitude  on  the  subject  since  he  shows  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  our  position  on  all 
subjects  with  which  his  way  of  thinking 
coincides.  But  youth  not  infrequently  sees 
things  in  a  light  different  from  that  of 
approaching  middle  age. 

At  “our”  end  of  the  roadway  is  a  most 
attractive  street,  with  a  car  line  and  con¬ 
siderable  automobile  traffic.  Here  he 
mingles  with  the  congenial  moving  spirits  of 
his  Elysian  field.  I  am  always  chosen  by  a 
self-appointed  committee  of  one,  of  which 
my  wife  is  chairman,  to  act  as  lone  delegate 
in  the  descent  to  bring  him  back. 

Beneath  the  parental  roof  my  son  and  I 
have  a  confidential  talk,  bordering  on  mono¬ 
logue.  It  is  really  an  appeal,  eye  to  eye. 
Finally  I  conclude  somewhat  out  of  charac¬ 
ter,  “You  should  be  severely  punished.” 
To  this  he  contributes  his  first  element  of  the 
conversation,  an  emphatic  “No-oo,”  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  sideways  wagging  of  his 
head.  Then  with  a  most  confident  smile 
which  seems  to  say,  “Everything  is  settled 
quite  satisfactorily  to  you.  Sir,  I  am  sure,” 
he  actually  swaggers  away,  well-poised,  self- 


possessed,  ready  for  repeated  action;  satisfied 
that  he  has  solved  the  ridiculous  problem 
that  appeared  to  disturb  his  elders. 

Only  the  strongest  characters  can  with 
impunity  confess  weakness.  If,  therefore,  my 
little  son  feared  me  and  shunned  me,  and 
in  my  presence  sat  like  a  little  weak  old  man 
with  shaking  hands  clutching  his  chair,  then 
with  modest  pride  I  might  confess  myself  an 
inefficient  disciplinarian — that  strongest  of 
all  American  weaknesses.  But,  frankly,  I 
am  not  one  of  the  strongest  characters. 

I  once  heard  read  at  a  very  impressionable 
stage  of  my  life,  by  that  excellent  Harvard 
instructor  of  Comparative  Literature  S2, 
Coventry  Patmore’s  poem,  The  Toys.  Since 
all  good  things  bear  repetition,  I  quote  the 
first  score  of  lines: 

My  little  Son,  who  look’d  from  thoughtful  eye* 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise. 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobey’d, 

I  struck  him  and  dismiss’d. 

With  hard  words  and  unkiss’d, 

— His  Mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed. 

But  found  him  slumbering  deep. 

With  darken’d  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan. 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own; 
For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head. 

He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-vein’d  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells. 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  wiUi 
careful  art. 

To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 
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Although  I  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  that 
poem  was  my  first  course  in  the  training  for 
w’hat  I  hope  some  day  to  be — a  resi>ectable 
member  of  the  Lares  Americae. 

These  Lares  which  a  bachelor  friend  of 
mine  finds  rather  silly,  were,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  fine  old  Roman  conception — a  striking 
example  of  Latin  sophisticated  simplicity. 
They  were  the  si)irits  of  departed  ancestors, 
fathers  and  forefathers  of  the  family,  who 
sought  the  welfare  of  their  descendents. 
Such  a  conception  may  seem  to-day  a  trifle 
naive,  but  certainly  not  objectionable;  for 
matured  philosophical  thought  discards  the 
Lares  of  paganism,  and  substitutes  the 
spirits  of  Christianity,  or  the  memories  of 
positivism,  or  the  influences  of  social  psy¬ 
chology.  But  why  bother  about  advanced 
philosophical  thought;  Lares  are  Lares,  “for 
a’  that,  an’  a’  that.  ” 

Some  time  ago  I  spoke  of  these  Lares  to 
my  bachelor  friend.  He  made,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  characteristically  bachelor  remark — 
“My  dear  fellow'!  You  don’t  suppose  these 
Lares  of  yours  are  floating  around  their 
homes,  do  you?  They’re  down  at  their 
clubs.”  I  thought  his  comment  typical  of 
the  extravagance  of  a  untempered  cynic,  and 
expressed  some  such  sentiment.  “Well,” 
he  apologized,  “  if  not  their  clubs,  then  their 
places  of  business.”  I  changed  the  subject. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  every  one  has  friends 
in  “places  of  business.”  I  have  one — a  very 
busy  business  man.  His  only  day  of  rest  is 
Sunday.  Six  days  a  week  he  is  at  his  oflBce 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Six  days  a 
week  he  takes  lunch  at  his  club.  Six  days 
a  W'eek  he  returns  to  his  residence  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Tw'o  nights  a 
week  he  plays  cards  at  his  club.  The  re¬ 
maining  five  evenings  he  is  likely  to  be  at 
home.  After  dinner  he  reads  and  smokes, 
falls  asleep  behind  his  evening  papers,  de¬ 
cides  that  a  bed  is  more  comfortable  and 
dignified  than  a  chair,  and  retires  early. 

Now  this  busy  business  'man  has  a  son, 
a  freshman  in  college  The  father’s  most 
definite  impression  of  his  son’s  character  is 
gleaned  from  occasional  dinner  table  contro¬ 
versies  and  monthly  bills.  He  knows  him 


with  considerably  less  intimacy  than  does 
the  pretty  young  girl  who  makes  a  social  oc¬ 
casion  of  selling  him  cigarettes  at  the  corner 
delicatessen.  But  he  shouldn’t.  Personally, 
I  don’t  believe  my  busy  business  friend  will 
ever  be  a  respectable  member  of  the  Lares 
Americae.  Indifference^to  one’s  descendents 
is  not  considered  good  form  in  that  body. 

One  night  not  so  long  ago,  we  were  invited 
out  to  dinner.  We  found  there  much  to  our 
delight  an  old  French  gentleman  and  his 
wife — real  pioneers  of  fifty  years  ago  to  this 
now  little  cosmopolitan  Middle  Western 
tow'n.  Our  hostess  explained  that  since  we 
w'ere  dining  informally  the  children  would 
sit  at  table  with  us.  There  W’ere  tw’o:  a  boy 
of  fourteen  in  his  second  year  in  high  school, 
a  girl  of  twelve  in  her  first. 

I  remembered  the  boy  as  a  grammar  school 
lad  w’hen  he  trudged  manfully  and  sturdily 
along  w'ith  his  dad  and  me  on  some  of  our  late 
afternoon  hikes.  He  came  into  the  living 
room  late  this  particular  night,  and  greeted 
us  in  a  manner  almost  rude.  His  look  and 
answ'er  to  his  mother’s  mild  reproof  W'as 
really  insolent. 

At  table,  our  French  gentleman,  true  to 
form,  tucked  his  napkin  into  his  collar.  The 
boy  gave  his  sister  a  superior  smile;  the 
father  saw,  and  seemed  almost  embarrassed 
that  his  son  should  find  anything  to  jar  upon 
his  finer  sensibilities.  I  felt  resentful — 
not  at  the  crudeness  of  the  boy,  nor  because 
of  my  respect  for  the  old  gentleman,  but 
because  the  father  W'as  failing  a  duty  to  his 
son  and  to  himself.  I  studied  the  lad  through¬ 
out  dinner.  He  was  always  at  great  pains  to 
appear  indifferent,  even  bored.  He  criticized 
the  remarks  of  his  parents,  corrected  some 
of  the  statements  of  our  old  gentleman,  and 
snickered  openly  when  I  absent-mindedly 
lighted  the  tipped  end  of  my  cigarette. 

By  the  time  W'e  had  returned  to  the  living 
room,  I  had  diagnosed  his  case  correctly;  the 
boy  had  “Knowitness”  in  the  self-conscious 
stage.  There  was  no  immediate  danger;  he 
might  outgrow  it.  But  the  father  was  in  a 
worse  condition.  He  had  lost  his  chance 
for  membership  in  the  Lares  Americae. 

It  was  Solomon,  I  think,  who  remarked 
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that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Probably, 
he  was  sometimes  wrong,  but  I  agree  with 
him  in  that.  At  any  rate,  on  this  principle 
I  occasionally  make  an  afternoon  call  with 
my  wife.  I  accompanied  her  one  afternoon 
to  call  on  an  old  friend  of  her  boarding  school 
days.  Everything  in  the  house  was  beauti¬ 
fully  in  order.  It  always  was;  and  when  you 
entered,  you  felt  instantly  that  here  was  an 
American  home  efficiently  managed.  But 
too  much  efficiency  rather  stifles  me,  and  I 
was  never  quite  at  ease  in  that  house. 

My  son  apparently  was.  In  half  an  hour 
the  living  room  looked  really  habitable  and 
almost  home-like — a  chair  or  two  slightly 
out  of  place,  the  magazines  on  the  table  a 
bit  disordered,  a  rug  turned  back,  the  fire 
tongues  lying  on  the  hearth — all  through  the 
efforts  of  my  small  son.  Even  our  friend’s 
son  had  slipped  from  the  sedate  posture  on 
his  chair  and  was  romping  about,  hair 
disheveled,  clothes  rumpled,  cheeks  tinged 
with  color — for  the  first  time  in  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him  in  six  years.  He  was  too 
nervous  to  go  to  kindergarten,  his  mother 
was  explaining  to  us;  he  was  not  a  strong 
child.  While  she  poured  tea  for  us,  this 
nervous  six  year  old  was  teaching  my  son  to 
stand  on  his  head  in  the  corner. 

W’e  were  sipping  our  tea  when  the  husband 
came  in.  As  he  greeted  us,  his  glance  took 
in  the  “disordered”  room  and  fell  upon  his 
son,  on  his  head  in  the  corner,  happy  in  the 
final  accomplishment  of  his  feat.  He  called 
the  boy  to  him,  and  sternly  dismissed  him 
from  the  room.  We  left  in  a  few  minutes. 
All  the  way  home  the  boy’s  face  haunted 
me — all  the  joy  gone  out  of  it  at  the  sound 
of  a  father’s  voice;  a  little  face  pinched  and 
drawn,  with  eyes  betraying  fear,  as  like  a 
shrunken,  palsied  old  man,  he  went  to  his 
room  to  sob  out  his  heart  alone. 

My  wife’s  friend’s  husband  is  very  success¬ 
ful — a  sound  business  man,  socially  well- 
liked,  a  pillar  in  the  church,  and  an“ efficient 
disciplinarian;”  but  not  in  line  for  respect¬ 
able  membership  in  the  Lares  Americae. 

Life,  these  days,  is  rather  complicated; 
even  the  most  optimistic  are  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  it  occasionally  in  the  late,  intimate  hours 


of  a  perplexing  day.  Only  against  the  plane 
of  indifferent  thinking  do  the  complexities  of 
modern  life  apparently  smooth  themselves 
out — if  they  smooth  themselves  out  at  all. 
But  this  is  unsatisfactory,  even  dangerous,  for 
the  mull  of  such  thinking  has  an  alarming 
tendency  to  crystallize  into  bigotry.  And  out 
of  the  complexities  of  the  day  arises  the  child 
— the  complex  of  the  complex — not  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  realm  of  indifferent  thinking. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  admit — ^for  the 
bachelor  and  his  unmarried  sister — that  the 
modem  child,  generally,  is  a  shade  superior 
in  mentality  to  the  child  of  some  score  years 
and  a  half  ago.  But  one  is  forced  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,  to  admit  the  bitter  truth,  even  in 
one’s  neighbor’s  child  who  in  his  own  lisping 
way,  wonders  how  you,  merely  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  can  afford  to  drive  an  automobile. 

We  change  the  frames  of  our  glasses  and 
the  cut  of  our  clothes,  our  lenses  and  our 
measurements  at  the  tailor’s;  and  sometimes 
we,  really,  try  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new 
style  in  children.  But  it  is  all  very  difficult, 
and  the  parent  of  the  modern  child,  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  depth  of  doubtful  action,  be¬ 
tween  dangerous  extremes  of  severity  and 
leniency,  finally  ceases  to  struggle  and  drifts 
into  indifference. 

And  it  is  just  this  indifference,  it  seems  to 
me,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  Institutum  de 
Laribus  Americae.  One  finds  it  rather 
arduous  to  imagine  how  any  spirit  can  hover 
interestedly  and  influentially  over  the  homes 
of  its  descendents  when  on  earth  the  body 
which  housed  it  was  a  minus  quantity  in  the 
equation  of  domestic  life.  I  fancy  one  will 
find  such  spirits  sitting  comfortably  in  the 
neutral  space  by  the  gate,  like  Byron’s  Saint 
Peter  in  the  Vision  of  Judgmenty  nodding. 
And  just  inside,  perhaps,  are  other  spirits, 
with  heads  together  scanning  with  hope  and 
reading  with  despair  an  official  statement  of 
the  Institutum  de  Laribus  Americae: 

Respectable  membership  in  the  Lares  Americae 
is  limited  to  those  who  in  life  were  interested  in 
their  children,  and  who  in  their  relationships  with 
them  were  neither  too  lenient  nor  too  severe. 
The  prime  requisite  of  all  members  of  this  body  is 
the  respect  of  their  descendents. 
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We  all  have  friends  whose  sons  are-slipping 
away  from  them.  Mine  all  say  the  same 
thing — “I  do  my  very  best  for  the  boy;  I 
give  him  all  I  can.  I’m  a  very  busy  man.” 
Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentist  Virgil  suc¬ 
cinctly  remarks  somewhere  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Aeneid.  A  very  busy  man!  it 
occurs  to  me  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
not  always  hunting  wild  animals  in  the 
jungles  of  Africa.  One  can’t  measure  the 
personality,  temperament,  and  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  child  by  the 
yardstick  of  average  normalcy ;  and  therefore, 
probably,  only  because  he  had  too  much 
common  sense,  Roosevelt  never  wrote  a 
book  on  ‘‘Bringing  Up  Children.”  But  he 
who  will  can  find  in  his  letters  and  elsewhere 
the  inspiration,  incentive,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  a  relationship,  almost  ideal,  be¬ 
tween  father  and  child.  Personally,  I  con¬ 
sider  Theodore  Roosevelt  a  most  respectable 
member  of  the  Lares  Americae. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  really  a  great  deal 
to  do.  One  night  about  a  month  ago  his 
wife  asked  me  to  dinner.  I  have  a  habit  of 
reading  my  watch  incorrectly,  and  got  there 
a  half  hour  early.  My  friend  was  in  the 
nursery,  the  maid  told  me,  and  as  I  went  up, 
I  remembered,  pleasantly,  that  he  always 
put  in  the  hour  before  dinner  with  his 
children.  I  stepped  across  the  threshold 
and  almost  collided  with  a  chair — the  rear 
coach  of  a  trans-continental  limited. 

*‘Sch-h”  and  a  wild  clutching  of  the  air 
was  my  friend’s  greeting.  A  sound  amaz¬ 
ingly  like  the  grinding  of  brakes;  and  the 
imaginary  speeding  train  quivered  to  a 
standstill.  ‘‘Special  stop  to  take  on  pas¬ 
sengers,”  explained  the  middle-aged  con¬ 
ductor  to  the  three-year-old  engineer  who 
had  thrown  an  inquiring  glance  over  his 
shoulder.  Then,  ‘‘All  aboard,”  and  I 
picked  up  a  chair  and  slipped  into  it  at  the 
end  of  the  row.  Again  the  ‘‘sch-sch”  from 
my  friend  and  a  ‘‘ding-dong”  from  his  three- 
year-old  son,  and  in  unison  we  chu,  chu, 
chu-chued  breathlessly  off. 

A  gong  sounded  below.  “Next  stop 
Sup-per.  Change  here  for  Sleep-E-Land,” 


announced  the  conductor,  ‘‘Harvey  House 
to  the  left,”  he  directed  as  we  piled  out, 
stretching  our  legs.  We  had  excellent 
service  from  a  trim  young  waitress  who  took 
especial  pains  to  supply  the  wants  of  our 
pajamed  engineer.  He  ate  ravenously.  The 
conductor  and  I  and  two  pleasant-looking 
young  fellows  of  about  fourteen  and  seven¬ 
teen  drank  small  cups  of  chocolate  and  ate 
thin  slices  of  bread.  The  engineer,  when  he 
had  finished,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  his 
train.  Then  with  a  “So-long”  he  climbed 
into  bed,  and  the  maid  switched  off  the  light 
and  threw  the  windows  open  wide. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner  that  night, 
with  much  good  talk — Sinclair  Lewis’  latest 
book,  high  school  athletics,  the  English 
attitude  toward  France,  freshman  rhetoric, 
and  what  not.  As  I  walked  home,  rather 
late,  I  had  a  feeling  that  there  was  still  hope 
for  the  Lares  Americae.  The  effeets  of  an 
exeellent  Havana,  my  bachelor  friend  would 
say.  I  would  deny  that. 

My  little  son  is  at  my  elbow,  plueking  my 
sleeve;  and  writing  is  diffieult.  I  might 
say — should  say,  the  inefficient  discipli¬ 
narian  would  remind  me — ‘‘Run  away  and 
play;  your  father  is  busy  now.”  And 
‘‘Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  dis¬ 
obey’d,”  strike  him.  I  recall  the  remaining 
lines  of  Coventry  Patmore’s  Toys: 

So  when  that  night  I  pray’d 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said: 

Ah,  when  at  last  we  He  with  tranced  breatii. 

Not  vexing  Thee  in  death. 

And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys. 

How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good, 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 
Thou ’It  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say: 

“I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.” 

But  it  is  five  o’cloek — the  hour  for  our  after¬ 
noon  stroll  ’round  the  block.  When  we 
have  done,  perhaps,  I  may  be  another  half 
mile  along  the  way  to  respectable  member^ 
ship  in  the  Lares  Americae. 


CHARTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  CLASS 

A.  Curtis  Wilgus 


[Professor  Snedden’s  distress  at  seeing  the  history  of  the  world  cut  into  pieces  and  delivered  to  the 
student  as  so  many  sealed  packages  has  bothered  this  writer,  too.  Dr.  Wilgus  is  Associate-Professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  His  history  studies  have  been  taken  chiefly  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  California  and  have  borne  frequent  fruit  in  the  Historical  Ovilookt 
journals  of  historical  societies  and  educational  magazines.] 

UPON  more  than  one  occasion  has  the  relationships.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
writer  heard  students  in  the  uni-  persons  who  are  radically  opposed  to  the 
versity  complain  because  there  had  teaching  of  any  subject  by  the  graphic 
been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  history  method.  But  these  suggestions  are  not  for 
instructors  in  the  secondary  schools  to  them  unless  they  are  open  to  conviction, 
connect  the  events  studied  in  a  particular  Practically  all  of  the  schemes  which  follow 
country  with  contemporary,  and  often  simi-  have  been  used  by  the  writer  with  the  result 
lar  and  related,  events  in  other  countries,  that  many  students  have  attested  apprecia- 
To  many  this  seems  an  excellent  criticism  of  tion  of  their  value. 

historical  teaching,  while  to  others  it  appears  It  is  suggested  that  those  teachers  who 
to  be  an  unjustified  complaint.  Some  of  care  to  make  use  of  these  plans  prepare  for 
those  who  hold  the  latter  view  undoubtedly  themselves,  using  colored  inks  and  following 
maintain  that  there  can  be  found  in  the  the  instructions  given  below,  large  charts 
class  recitation  no  time  which  may  be  de-  comparable  in  size  to  the  smaller  wall  maps, 
voted  to  such  discussion  and  that  for  the  and  that  the  students  either  be  allowed  to 
most  part  the  results  do  not  justify  the  copy  these  or  to  compile  their  own  in  reduced 
efforts.  This  last  statement,  however,  form  preferably  upon  note-book  paper  or 
seems  somewhat  overdrawn  and  certainly  paper  of  larger  size.  This  preparation, 
can  not  be  supported  if  a  conscientious  necessarily,  involves  much  labor  but  when 
effort  has  really  been  made  to  correlate  the  charts  are  once  made  they  may  be  used 
historical  events  for  a  given  period  of  time,  indefinitely  and  will  prove  a  great  time  saver 
Another  factor  which  presents  perhaps  the  to  the  teacher  in  presenting  historical  facts, 
real  stumbling  block  to  many  is  the  neces-  Moreover,  the  use  of  these  charts,  when 
•ity  for  the  teacher  to  do  more  work  in  employed  judiciously,  will  consume  very 
preparing  material  to  illustrate  such  correla-  little  time  in  the  lecture  or  recitation  hour, 
tion.  Added  to  this  is  the  hard  fact  that  In  the  following  suggestions  it  is  important 
there  exist  no  modern  text  books  which  that  definite  units  of  time  be  employed 
present  material  in  this  related  form,  nor  uniformly  for  all  charts.  It  must  be  kept 
are  there  readily  accessible  guides  which  in  mind  also  that  too  much  material  placed 
do  this  work  for  the  student  and  teacher.  upon  any  one  chart  is  just  as  confusing  aa 
For  the  benefit  of  those  instructors  who  too  many  lines  and  marks  upon  a  map. 
desire  to  make  an  honest  attempt  in  aiding  Simplicity  should  be  the  watch-word.  There 
their  students  to  correlate  historical  events  should  be  no  confusion  and  the  aim  of  the 
but  who  have  been  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  chart  should  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Too 
proceed,  various  suggestions  are  herein  many  colors  and  lines  tend  to  make  a  work  (rf 
made.  In  brief  these  take  the  forms  of  art.  Neatness,  utility,  and  exactness  are 
graphs  and  charts,  which  aim  to  enable  the  three  essentials  of  a  good  diagram,  chart,  or 
students  to  see  at  a  glance  certain  types  of  graph. 
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I.  A  Biography  Chart. — History  is  not 
biography  but  biography  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  history.  In  making  this  chart 
it  is  suggested  that  a  century  be  taken  as  a 
unit  and  that  the  important  characters  be 
listed  separately  for  each  country.  Hori¬ 
zontally  along  the  top  of  the  chart  should  be 
placed  the  years  of  the  given  century,  and 
in  a  column  at  the  left  should  be  printed 
the  names  of  the  individuals  arranged 
chronologically  as  to  date  of  birth,  the 
earliest  of  such  dates  being  at  the  top. 
After  each  name  a  line  may  be  extended 
to  the  right  which  will  connect  the  date  of 
birth  with  the  date  of  death.  The  length 
of  each  line  will  therefore  show  the  com¬ 
parative  length  of  life  of  each  individual. 
Men  born  in  the  previous  century  who  have 
died  in  this  one  should  have  lines  after  their 
names  of  one  particular  color,  those  born 
and  dying  in  the  given  century  of  another 
color,  and  those  born  in  this  century  but 
dying  in  the  following  century  of  a  third 
color.  When  a  group  of  such  charts  is 
completed  the  students  may  see  at  a  glance 
the  great  characters  of  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  living  at  the  same  time,  their  compara¬ 
tive  length  of  life,  and  any  other  relation¬ 
ships  which  the  teacher  may  bring  out. 

II.  Charts  of  Sovereigns. — These  should 
Ije  made  separately  for  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  and  grouped  by  centuries.  The  scale 
of  years  for  the  given  century  should  be 
placed  horizontally  across  the  top  of  the 
chart  and  the  list  of  rulers  printed  in  a 
column  at  the  left  arranged  chronologically 
from  top  to  bottom.  Lines  extending  to 
the  right  of  each  name  between  the  dates  of 
l>egiiming  and  ending  of  the  reign  may  then 
be  placed  upon  the  chart.  Reigns  over¬ 
lapping  the  century  should  be  shown  on  the 
previous  or  following  chart  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  these  instructions  are  followed  for 
each  of  the  important  countries  and  the 
charts  then  compared  a  list  of  contemporary 
rulers  will  be  obtained  from  which  various 
deductions  may  be  readily  made. 

III.  Charts  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. — A  similar  plan  to  that  suggested  in 
II  above  may  be  followed  here  although 


there  will,  of  course,  be  only  three  charts 
needed  in  this  case. 

IV.  Charts  of  the  Popes. — ^This  likewise 
should  be  arranged  after  the  plan  suggested 
in  II  above. 

Numbers  I  to  IV  may  be  called  basic 
charts.  The  ones  which  follow  (numbers  V 
to  XIV),  may  be  given  the  name  of  secondary 
charts  and  are  suggested  with  the  aim  of 
being  used  in  conjunction  with  the  four 
above  by  comparing  them  as  to  centuries 
and  countries. 

V.  Exploration  Charts. — ^These  should 
be  made  separately  by  countries  and  for 
each  century.  At  the  top  of  the  chart 
should  be  placed  the  horizontal  date  scale, 
and  at  the  left  in  a  column  should  be  listed, 
according  to  geographical  location,  the 
places  explored  and  under  each  the  names 
of  the  explorers.  A  cross  may  be  placed 
under  the  date  in  which  a  given  region  is 
explored  and  a  dotted  line  extended  from 
the  appropriate  word  in  the  left-hand 
column.  Extended  periods  of  exploration 
may  be  indicated  by  a  line  connecting  the 
date  of  commencement  with  the  date  of 
conclusion.  Different  colors  may  be  used 
for  the  crosses  and  lines  to  show  geographic 
position  of  the  explorations,  for  example, 
red  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  green  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  or  red  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  green  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  blue 
in  the  Frigid  zone. 

VI.  Colonization  and  Settlement  Charts. — 
These  too  should  be  made  separately  for 
each  country  by  centuries  following  the 
suggestions  given  in  V  above.  In  the  left- 
hand  column  should  be  placed  the  names 
and  locations  of  the  regions  settled  and 
colonized. 

VII.  Political  History  Charts. — These 
should  be  arranged  by  individual  countries 
according  to  centuries  with  the  date  scale 
at  the  top  as  before.  In  the  left-hand 
column  should  be  shown  the  important 
events  and  acts  arranged  chronologically 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  classified  into  topi¬ 
cal  groups.  A  dotted  line  should  extend  to 
the  right  of  each  item  as  far  as  the  date 
where  a  cross  may  be  placed. 
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Vni.  Constitutional  History  Charts. — 
These  should  be  made  following  the  sugges¬ 
tions  in  VII  above  with  the  items  arranged 
either  topically  or  chronologically. 

IX.  Social  History  Charts. — See  sugges¬ 
tions  in  VII.  These  items  may  be  easily 
arranged  topically. 

X.  Religious  History  Charts. — Such 
events  may  be  grouped  according  to  sects. 
See  suggestions  in  VII. 

XI.  Intellectual  History  Charts. — Items 
here  may  be  arranged  most  easily,  perhaps, 
in  chronological  order.  See  suggestions  in 
VII. 

XII.  Industrial  History  Charts. — In  such 
a  chart  the  material  may  be  classified  either 
chronologically  or  according  to  types  of 
industries  following  the  previous  plans. 

XIII.  Foreign  Relations  Charts. — These 
may  be  arranged  for  each  state  separately. 
As  usual  the  date  scale  is  placed  at  the  top 
and  in  the  left-hand  column  a  list,  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  of  the  nations  with  which 
the  given  country  has  had  diplomatic  deal¬ 
ings.  Under  each  of  these  should  be  re¬ 
corded  the  principal  items  in  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  arranged  chronologically.  A  chart 
thus  constructed,  of  course,  contains  mater¬ 
ial  which  overlaps  items  found  in  charts  of 
other  countries,  but  this  can  not  be  avoided 
if  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  complete  picture 
of  a  certain  nation  in  a  given  period. 

XIV.  War  Charts. — Each  separate  chart 
should  contain  the  principal  wars  of  a  given 
country.  At  the  top  is  the  date  scale  while 
in  the  left-hand  column  may  be  placed  the 
names  of  the  conflicts,  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally,  together  with  the  participants  in 
each.  Lines  to  the  right  of  the  name  of  each 
struggle  should  be  drawn  connecting  the 
dates  of  declaration  of  hostilities  and  the 
signing  of  peace  treaties. 

Enough  suggestions  have  now  been  given 
to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  type  of  chart 
adaptable  to  school  use.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  kinds  of  plans  which  may  be 
used  with  success,  as  for  example,  charts 
may  be  made  showing  the  length  of  the 
terms  of  the  English  Prime  Ministers,  or  of 
contemporary  events  in  restricted  regions 


(for  example  the  English  colonies),  or  of 
major  disasters  throughout  the  world,  etc. 
Another  type  of  chant  may  be  made  showing 
separate  administrations  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  reigns  of  Euro¬ 
pean  sovereigns  together  with  contemporary 
events  arranged  chronologically.  Again,  a 
checker-board  chart  may  be  used  giving  at 
the  top,  from  left  to  right,  the  rulers  of  the 
country  under  consideration,  and  in  the 
left-hand  column  such  captions  as  Political, 
Religious,  Social,  Intellectual,  and  Economic 
Conditions.  In  the  appropriate  square 
under  each  reign  may  be  placed  the  principal 
events  listed  after  each  item  in  the  left-hand 
column.  Further,  a  graph  with  a  rising 
and  falling  scale  or  line  may  be  used  to  show 
the  degree  of  social,  political,  and  religious 
unrest  in  any  given  reign.  In  such  a  chart 
the  period  in  which  the  various  sovereigns 
ruled  may  be  indicated  on  a  date  scale  at  the 
top  extending  over  one,  two  or  more  cen¬ 
turies  as  desired.  In  the  left  hand  column 
citations  similar  to  the  following  may  be 
placed:  “Scale  of  political  order  in  the 
kingdom,”  “Scale  of  conflict  between  State 
and  Church,”  etc.  After  each  of  these 
should  be  drawn  a  colored  line  which  may 
rise  and  fall  according  as  there  is  peace  and 
quiet,  or  as  there  is  disorder  and  conflict,  the 
degree  of  rise  and  fall  showing  the  degree 
of  intensity  in  a  given  reign  as  compared  with 
any  other. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  of  the  fore¬ 
going  schemes  the  desire  has  been  kept  in 
mind  to  present  contemporary  world  his¬ 
tory  at  a  glance,  with  the  aim  in  view  of 
supplementing  the  material  in  a  given  his¬ 
tory  course  in  order  that  the  student  may 
orient  himself — may  see  the  position  that 
events  which  are  being  studied  occupy  in 
relation  to  similar  and  dis-similar  events  in 
other  countries.  In  a  word,  to  see  how  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  world  have  acted 
and  re-acted  upon  conditions  in  the  country 
under  consideration.  In  this  way  historical 
cause  and  effect  are  more  visibly  related, 
the  universality  of  certain  conditions  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  and  history  study  is  made 
more  interesting  and  profitable. 


THE  DALTON  PLAN  IN  A  BOYS’  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Walter  D.  Head  and  Thurston  J.  Davies 


[Whether  this  new  organization  of  school  procedure  will  work  well  in  conditions  differing  from 
those  in  which  the  originator  developed  it  is  a  fair  question.  Excess  of  zeal  for  and  against  all  things 
new  in  education  generates  much  heat  from  which,  let  us  be  thankful,  more  light  comes.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Graves  asked  Mr.  Head  of  the  Nichols  School,  Buffalo,  to  relate  the  actual  experience  of  teachers 
with  the  method.  Mr.  Davies  guides  the  English  work  in  the  school.] 


ABOUT  a  year  ago,  we  at  the  Nichols 
School  in  Buffalo  became  interested 
in  the  articles  and  books  which  were 
app)earing,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  describing  the  Dalton  Plan. 
We  were  attracted  immediately  to  certain 
things  about  the  plan — things  which  seemed 
to  us  to  offer  real  and  practical  solutions 
to  some  of  our  school  problems.  The  ^ 
Dalton  Plan,  in  its  pure  form,  makes  the 
classrooms  laboratories.  Each  child  is  given 
a  definite  written  assignment,  covering  a 
period  of  several  days  w^ork,  in  each  subject. 
These  ass’gnments  are  so  divided  that  they 
can  be  completed  piece  by  piece,  each  piece 
of  work  being  called  a  “unit.”  The  child 
can  begin  work  on  any  subject  he  chooses, 
by  going  to  the  laboratory  room  devoted 
to  that  subject.  There  he  will  find  a  teacher, 
who  directs  his  work,  if  direction  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  can  go  over  with  him  and  check 
off  to  his  credit  the  various  units  as  they 
are  completed.  He  will  find,  also,  special 
reference  material  on  his  subject,  and  can 
use  this  material  at  his  own  convenience; 
being  help)ed  by  association  and  conference 
with  others  who  are  doing  similar  work. 
When  he  feels  that  he  has  done  what  he 
considers  sufficient  for  the  day  in  the  first 
subject,  he  goes  to  another  laboratory, 
where  he  pursues  the  same  course.  Thus, 
the  child  himself  regulates  his  method  of 
attacking  school  work,  and  completes  it 
according  to  his  own  plan.  Group  confer¬ 
ences  are  held  at  stated  times  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  go  over  with 
the  whole  group  studying  an  assignment 


definite  things  which  need  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  and  discussion. 

After  two  consultations  with  Miss  Helen 
Parkhurst,  of  the  Children’s  University 
School,  New  York  City,  who  originated  the 
Dalton  Plan,  and  after  visits  to  this  school 
by  several  members  of  our  faculty,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  to  adopt  the  plan  for  our  intermediate 
school,  which  consisted  of  two  forms,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  grammar  school.  Just  before  putting 
the  plan  into  effect,  we  were  able  to  get  Miss 
Parkhurst  to  come  to  Buffalo,  where  she 
addressed  the  parents  of  the  boys  in  the 
intermediate  school  and  held  conferences 
with  the  teachers  who  were  to  take  charge. 
This  fall,  we  included  the  third  form  (first 
year  high  school)  in  the  intermediate  school. 
At  present,  about  one  hundred  boys  are 
under  instruction  by  Dalton  Plan  methods. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  system  meant  a 
rather  radical  change  from  our  previous 
methods,  a  change  which  could  not  have 
been  considered  had  we  not  been  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  claims  madefor  it.  We  felt  that  by  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  system  to  our  particular  prob¬ 
lem,  several  advantages  would  be  gained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  to  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  avoiding  the  “lock  step” 
method  of  progress;  in  other  words,  it  made 
provision  for  individual  rates  of  progress 
in  mastering  a  subject,  thereby  stimulating 
the  child  of  unusual  ability  to  a  broader 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  At  the  same  time 
it  made  the  work  less  severe  for  the  slower 
child,  since  he  could  attempt  to  gain  control 
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of  it  without  being,  or  feeling  that  he  was, 
a  drag  to  the  faster  members  of  the  class. 
The  problem  of  the  teacher  would  become, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  one  of  direction 
for  the  bright  pupil,  and  one  of  careful  ex¬ 
planation  and  attention  to  the  slower  one. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid 
in  every  field  of  endeavor  on  the  necessity 
for  proper  appointment  of  time  for  various 
tasks,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  plan  was 
particularly  valuable  in  another  direction. 
It  would  place  upon  the  student  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  budgeting  his  time  for  school 
work,  and  would  thus  develop  in  him  self- 
reliance  and  initiative,  since  it  would,  of 
necessity,  stimulate  his  power  of  visualizing 
the  whole  task  and  the  amount  of  effort 
and  time  required  to  complete  successfully 
each  portion  of  it,  and  would  place  on  him 
the  responsibility  for  making  the  best  use 
(rf  his  school  day. 

This  individual  responsibility  seemed  to  us 
likely  to  produce  a  radical  change  in  the 
outlook  of  the  pupil  toward  his  school  work, 
a  change  that  would  manifest  itself  not  only 
in  development  of  initiative  and  self-reliance, 
but  also,  which  is  just  as  important,  in 
carrying  through  a  sustained  interest,  once 
that  interest  had  been  aroused.  Under  the 
conventional  system,  the  pupil  is  brought 
into  a  class  at  a  certain  time,  remains  for  a 
forty-minute  period,  and  then  stops  short, 
collects  his  books,  and  goes  to  another  class 
where  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
subject  entirely  different.  No  matter  how 
interested  in  a  particular  thing  he  may  be, 
he  is  habitually  compelled  to  forget  that 
interest,  to  leave  his  problem,  or  to  postpone 
his  solution  of  a  diflficulty,  and  to  take  up  a 
new  subject.  Thus,  instead  of  his  interest 
in  any  subject  being  sustained,  it  is  more 
often  aroused,  and  then  temporarily  smoth¬ 
ered.  The  Dalton  Plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
allows  the  child  to  proceed  without  interrup¬ 
tion  until  he  has  finished  his  theme,  solved 
his  problem,  or  mastered  his  assignment. 

In  adopting  the  Dalton  Plan,  we  tried  not 
to  minimize  the  risk  we  were  taking.  Ob¬ 
viously  it  would  have  to  be  an  experiment. 
At  the  time,  we  were,  as  far  as  we  knew,  the 


only  boys’  college  preparatory  school  that 
had  tried  or  was  trying  such  an  experiment. 
Feeling  convinced,  however,  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  underlying  Miss  Park- 
hurst’s  ideas  were  sound,  we  hoped  that, 
by  taking  these  principles  and  adapting 
them  to  our  own  particular  problems  and 
conditions,  we  might  not  only  bring  about 
a  better  working  plan  for  our  own  school, 
but  also  make,  possibly,  a  small  but  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  educational  progress. 

Our  intermediate  school  has  now  been 
using  the  Dalton  Plan  for  almost  a  year. 
We  have  listened  to  numerous  opinions — 
opinions  pro-Dalton  and  anti-Dalton.  We 
have  questioned  boys,  teachers,  and  parents, 
in  an  attempt  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
general  reaction  toward  it  on  the  part  of 
those  most  directly  affected.  As  a  result 
we  have  reached  some  conclusions  which  are 
by  no  means  final,  but  which,  we  feel,  may 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  educators  in  gen¬ 
eral,  particularly  to  those  who  have  adopted 
or  are  considering  the  adoption  of  a  Dalton 
method.  We  are  convinced: 

1.  That  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
laboratory  method  are  sound. 

2.  That  it  comes  nearer  to  providing  for 
individual  rates  of  progress  than  does 
the  recitation  plan. 

8.  That  it  develops  initiative,  ability  to 
plan  work,  and  ability  to  budget  time. 

4.  That  more  real  interest  is  shown  by  a 
majority  of  the  boys,  particularly  by 
the  more  able  boys,  than  under  the  old 
system. 

5.  That  a  more  thorough  checking  of 
individual  work,  progress,  and  methods 
of  study  is  possible  under  laboratory 
conditions  than  under  a  recitation 
system. 

We  have  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  our 
own  particular  conditions  and  needs,  for  us 
to  make  several  important  changes  in  the 
mechanism  and  practical  detail  of  our 
laboratory  system. 

Under  the  Dalton  plan,  a  large  part  of 
the  day  is  given  over  to  laboratory  work. 
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and  a  very  small  part  to  conferences.  When 
we  first  adopted  the  system,  in  fact,  there 
was  scheduled  but  one  conference  a  week 
in  each  subject.  The  teacher,  for  the  rest 
of  the  time,  acted  as  a  guide,  consultant,  and 
checker  of  units  as  each  unit  was  completed 
by  the  boy.  The  conference  period  each 
week  was  conducted  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  class,  except  that 
most  of  the  time  was  given  over  to  explana¬ 
tion  necessary  either  to  the  completion  of 
work  already  assigned,  or  to  instruction 
which  would  enable  the  boys  to  begin  the 
next  assignment  intelligently.  The  number 
of  these  conferences,  it  soon  became  evident, 
would  have  to  be  increased.  One  conference 
period  a  week  313”  not,  in  most  subjects, 
allow  sufficient  time  for  adequately  covering 
the  necessary  material.  Along  with  this, 
came  the  natural  result  that  the  class  did  not 
come  into  close  enough  contact  with  the 
social  personality  of  the  teacher.  Further, 
the  social  values  of  the  group  organization — 
particularly  those  working  for  stimulus  by 
competition  and  emulation — were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  emphasized.  This  lack  and  con¬ 
sequent  need  of  group  activity  were  felt  as 
soon  as  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the 
new  method  had  worn  off. 

Miss  Parkhurst’s  plan  provides  for 
monthly  assignments.  These  we  have  found 
desirable  to  cut  to  weekly  assignments.  The 
monthly  assignment  basis  has  shown  several 
obvious  practical  difficulties,  some  of  which 
show  their  effects  in  the  other  things  that 
we  have  found  not  adaptable  to  our  scheme. 
The  monthly  assignment  emphasizes  the 
varying  rates  of  progress  that  gave  us 
trouble  from  the  beginning.  The  conference 
periods  lost  in  value  because  the  boys  in  the 
class  were  progressing  at  unequal  rates. 
Some  of  the  explanations  were,  as  a  result, 
useless  to  one  group  because  they  were  al¬ 
ready  far  ahead,  and  almost  as  useless  to 
others  because  they  were  too  far  behind 
for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  material 
explained.  To  meet  this  difficulty  we  have 
provided,  in  addition  to  the  change  to  a 
weekly  assignment  basis,  for  two  types  of 
units:  one  the  so-called /ree  unit,  which  the 


boy  can  work  off  as  soon  as  he  is  able;  the 
other  the  recitation  unit,  which  must  be 
ready  at  a  definite  time  and  can  be  gained 
only  by  recitation  in  a  conference  period. 
In  this  way,  the  various  members  of  a  group 
keep  close  enough  to  each  other  in  covering 
their  material,  to  make  the  conference  period 
valuable  to  all.  This  second  type  of  unit 
also  makes  it  possible  to  provide,  as  the 
subject  may  necessitate,  either  the  necessary 
opportunity  for  class  drill  or  a  uniform 
ground  for  group  discussion. 

This  solution  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
we  have,  by  the  recitation  unit  plan,  taken 
away  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  system.  We  have  adopted,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  set  requirement,  which  would 
undoubtedly  bring  us  back  somewhat  near 
to  the  older  methods,  a  system  of  maximum 
and  minimum  assignments.  These  are  so 
arranged  that  the  boy  who  completes  the 
minimum  assignment  only  is  entitled  to 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  form.  The 
slower  boys  can  thus  complete  these  mini¬ 
mum  assignments  without  being  overloaded 
in  any  subject,  while  the  faster  boys  cannot 
only  get  more  deeply  into  the  material 
covered  but  will  also  be  stimulated  to  com¬ 
petitive  effort  in  eovering  the  maximum 
assignments  in  any  or  all  of  their  subjects. 
We  feel  that,  by  such  an  adjustment,  we 
have  made  the  work  possible  for  the  slow 
boy  and  have  given  to  the  faster  boy  a  task 
to  test  his  powers  of  accomplishment. 

After  our  year’s  experience,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  the  new  method.  We  feel 
that  it  has  justified  itself,  and  while  we 
know  that,  in  all  probability,  more  adjust¬ 
ments  will  be  necessary  to  meet  practical 
difficulties,  we  are  convinced  that  these  ad¬ 
justments  can  be  made  without  changing 
the  fundamentals  of  the  laboratory  system. 
Our  boys  are,  taken  as  a  group,  doing  a 
greater  amount  of  work,  a  better  quality  of 
work,  and  more  enthusiastic  work  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  If  these  improvements  seem 
to  the  educator  to  bring  a  system  closer  to 
the  educational  ideal,  the  Dalton  Plan,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  sound  in  theory 
and  practical  in  oi>eration. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  CRAZE 

Frank  P.  Whitney 

[Trade  journals  and  teachers  of  commercial  correspondence  have  created  a  common  belief  t.hA.t 
business  courtesy  requires  that  every  inquiry  should  be  answered.  There  is  no  known  school-manager 
sufficiently  supplied  with  office  help  to  fulfill  this  obligation  without  neglecting  more  important  duties. 
The  humorous  but  no  less  serious  wail  of  this  assistant-superintendent  of  Cleveland  schools  will  evoke 
a  loud  amen.  There  is  a  form  letter  now  in  use  by  many  school  men  which  runs  in  this  wise,  “I  should 

like  to  answer  your  inquiry  regarding - ,  but  I  have  joined  with  other  school  officials  in  a  pledge 

to  refer  all  inquiries  to  Mr.  Shankland,  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  maintains  a  bureau  for  collecting  information  and  answering  inquiries, 
thus  saving  school  men  time  and  energy  for  the  daily  demands  made  upon  them  by  local  agencies. 
We  have,  for  reasons  that  I  am  sure  will  appeal  to  you,  agreed  to  invite  all  inquirers  to  use  the  bureau. 


I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  you.”] 

There  are  times  when  the  harassed 
school  official  considers  hanging  to  be 
too  pleasant  a  mode  of  exit  for  the 
originator  of  the  questionnaire.  If  there  re¬ 
mains  a  single  item  concerning  schools  or 
teaching  not  already  thrice  covered  by  a 
questionnaire  be  assured  that  the  next  mail 
will  bring  down  upon  you  an  avalanche  of 
questions  from  some  student  in  the  Podunk 
Normal  or  some  prairie  teacher  in  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course.  Considerable  support 
is  already  assured  a  bill  to  be  proposed  in  the 
next  Congress  making  it  a  penal  offense  to 
circulate  by  mail  lists  of  questions  relative 
to  any  phase  of  school  activity.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  clause  exempting  bona  fide  research 
workers  from  the  penalties  of  the  act  may  be 
inserted.  But  conditions  are  so  serious  and 
relief  so  urgent  that  it  may  be  impossible  by 
the  time  the  act  is  up  for  passage  to  make 
any  exceptions.  History  will  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  repeat  itself.  Reform:^  too  long  de¬ 
layed  often  become  in  the  end  unreasonably 
drastic.  Those  who  believe  in  the  non¬ 
intoxicating  effect  of  the  questionnaire  would 
do  well  to  insist  upon  a  restriction  of  its  use. 
Otherwise  a  new  Volstead  Act  with  rigorous 
prohibition  of  this  particular  form  of  ex¬ 
citement  will  ensue. 

We  know  to  what  length  the  passion  for 
uniformity  will  lead  the  American.  Not 
for  w’orlds  would  he,  after  a  certain  date. 


appear  with  a  straw  hat,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  weather.  In  a  thousand  ways  he 
bows  to  the  vogue.  The  gradation  from 
different  to  odd,  from  odd  to  queer,  from 
queer  to  crazy,  is  imperceptible.  To  the 
average  mind  they  are  all  one.  The  mere 
crook  can  be  pardoned;  the  freak,  never. 
Truth  or  good  opinion  attained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  conformity  is  regarded  as  a  liability. 
Conformity  is  always  regarded  as  an  asset. 

For  the  decision  of  the  majority  has  been 
claimed  a  sanction  in  all  fields  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  only  in  a  few  and  even  there  only 
within  narrow  and  definite  limits.  The 
height  of  absurdity  has  been  reached  when 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  presume  to  deter¬ 
mine  truth  or  falsity  by  legislative  decree. 
Imagine  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  awaiting 
the  vote  of  a  Kentucky  Legislature.  Pres¬ 
ently  we  may  expect  the  law  of  gravitation 
to  be  submitted  to  a  r^erendum. 

The  questionnaire,  as  all  too  frequently 
abused,  is  but  one  way  of  finding  out  what 
the  majority  are  doing.  Some  question 
arises  as  to  size  of  type  or  of  class  room, 
length  of  crayon  or  of  school  day,  super¬ 
visory  or  accounting  method,  or  any  one 
of  a  thousand  p)erplexing  problems,  and  some 
mind-weary,  authority-hunting  soul  cries, 
take  a  vote.  Thus  another  questionnaire  is 
bom. 

We  read  that  as  a  result  of  such  and  such  a 
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tabulation  “norms”  have  been  established. 
It  may  be  with  reference  to  the  duty  of  the 
custodian  in  filling  ink-wells.  It  may  con¬ 
cern  the  number  of  Latin  words  to  be  added 
to  the  vocabulary  each  week.  It  may  be 
the  number  of  days  absence  of  married 
women  teachers.  Whatever  the  subject  it 
is  always  implied  that  any  considerable 
deviation  from  the  practice  most  common  re¬ 
quires  explanation.  In  a  study  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  time  of  several  hundred  school 
principals,  we  are  told  in  all  seriousness  that 
any  principal  who  finds  his  practice  widely 
at  variance  with  the  “norm”  should  take 
careful  stock  lest  he  fall  into  grievous 
error. 

It  is  incredible  but  all  too  true  that  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  past  five  years 
abounds  in  such  folly,  as  though  sheer  force 
of  numbers  gives  bad  practice  title  to  respect. 
Much  of  the  statistical  information  accumu¬ 
lated  on  our  reference  shelves  is  but  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  error.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate 
the  amount  of  pseudo-respectability  thrown 
about  false  opinions  by  an  inventory.  After 
one  has  waded  through  reams  of  such  careful 
tabulation  of  poor  practice  and  worthless 
opinions  he  wonders  just  how  many  lies,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  tabulators,  it  takes  to 
make  one  truth. 

The  results  of  questionnaires  as  usually 
interpreted  tend  but  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  mediocrity.  They  exalt  the  average  and 
dignify  the  commonplace.  They  point  out 


the  safe  and  sane  course  to  the  timid  souls 
who  lack  the  courage  to  be  either  wrong  or 
right.  The  questionnaire,  as  usually  abused, 
while  it  may  discover,  fails  entirely  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  only  thing  significant  for  progress, 
variation  from  the  norm.  As  a  scheme  for 
promoting  conformity  its  equal  has  never 
been  devised. 

In  the  interest  of  an  intelligent  and  worth¬ 
while  use  of  the  questionnaire  students  of 
education  should  unite  to  preserve  it  from 
the  perdition  that  awaits  all  overworked 
devices.  From  extreme  devotion  we  are 
altogether  likely  to  pass  to  a  hostility  just 
as  extreme.  Both  are  equally  unreasoning 
attitudes,  bom  of  the  contagion  of  uniform¬ 
ity.  Possibly  we  need  to  know  what  the 
other  fellow  is  doing.  Sometimes  there  is 
safety  in  numbers.  Most  of  us,  doubtless, 
are  equally  wrong  about  a  number  of  things. 
To  attempt  to  determine  standards,  how¬ 
ever,  by  norms  and  averages  without  serious 
and  careful  analysis  is  to  involve  all  stan¬ 
dards  more  or  less  in  disrepute. 

No  school  official  likes  to  be  thought  remiss 
in  the  matter  of  attending  to  inquiries.  As 
matters  now  stand,  however,  most  of  them 
do  and  probably  should  find  their  way  to  the 
waste-basket.  This  is  the  simplest  and  by 
far  the  most  effective  means  at  hand  for 
stemming  the  flood  of  mis-information  and 
worthless  data  whose  fountain  source  is  the 
questionnaire  originated  by  the  merely 
curious  and  the  irresponsible. 


I  always  consider  the  settlement  of  America  with  reverence  and  wonder,  as  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  grand  scene  and  design  in  Providence  for  the  illumination  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  slavish  part  of  mankind  all  over  the  earth. 

—John  Adams,  1765. 


SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  IN  A  PROPER  PLACE 

James  G.  Bliss 

Pt  is  a  delight  to  hear  a  physical-education  director  and  an  advocate  of  school  and  college  athletics 
bespeak  recognition  of  the  other  students  than  the  team.  Professor  Bliss  is  one  of  the  young  en¬ 
thusiasts  for  “the  whole  man.”  His  studies  and  teaching  have  been  at  Ohio  State  University,  at 
Harvard,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Army  overseas.  He  was  athletic  director  of  the  fifth  division  in  France. 
He  is  now  director  of  physical  education  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.] 


INTRAMURAL  athletics,  or  sports-for- 
all,  as  defined  by  Williams  of  Columbia 
University,  represent  organized  com¬ 
petitive  activity  among  organizations  or 
imits  within  the  walls  of  an  institution. 

Intramural  sport  is  a  very  recent  and 
most  excellent  outcropping  of  modern  physi¬ 
cal  education,  and  as  such  should  represent 
a  healthy,  normal  reflection  of  our  interest 
in  a  broad  program  of  physical  education. 
It  should  be  given  its  place  alongside  of: 

(1)  instruction  in  hygiene,  (2)  required  work, 
(3)  intercollegiate  athletics,  (4)  normal 
courses  for  teachers,  and  (5)  research. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  given  definite, 
continued,  and  enthusiastic  support  until 
the  idea  is  thoroughly  implanted  as  a  part 
of  our  system  of  physical  education. 

Ideal  intramural  sport  calls  for  intelligent, 
enthusiastic  direction,  and  sympathetic  lead¬ 
ership.  Among  the  larger  institutions,  a 
capable  and  enthusiastic  man  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  position  of  director  of  intra¬ 
mural  sports.  In  the  smaller  colleges,  the 
same  man  will  perhaps  serve  as  physical 
director,  athletic  director,  and  intramural 
director.  In  either  case  the  director  must 
have  ample  facilities,  and  much  real  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  Varsity  Coaches  and  all  other 
members  of  the  Physical  Education  Staff. 

Emphasis  Placed  Where? 

The  old  emphasis  was  placed  upon  victory; 
win-at-any-price,  by  fair  means  or  foul;  the 
Spectacle  and  Show. 

The  new  emphasis  should  and  is  being 
placed  upon  participation;  sportsmanship; 
the  best  team  wins;  and  love  for  sport. 


Aims  and  Objectives 

(1)  To  promote  health,  happiness,  and 
general  eflficiency. 

In  other  words,  to  promote  health,  and 
aid  materially  in  the  development  of  mind, 
character,  and  intellectual  capacity  of  our 
students. 

(2)  “Everybody  in  the  game.”  The  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  enlist  the  entire  student  body 
in  some  form  of  competitive  exercise, 
whereby  the  habit  of  personal  work  may  be 
encouraged  and  the  old  custom  discouraged 
of  watching  a  varsity  squad  at  practice,  and 
getting  exercise  by  proxy. 

(3)  To  conserve  the  moral  and  social 
values  of  games  and  sports,  and  inculcate  a 
high  type  of  sportsmanship  in  the  individual, 
which  is  the  ability  to  be  magnanimous  in 
victory  and  uncomplaining  in  defeat. 

Relation  to  Required  Work 

It  is  agreed  that  our  schools  and  colleges 
have  unfortunately  allowed  the  athletic 
movement  to  get  a  decided  momentum  in 
the  wrong  direction.  They  have  nursed 
and  fostered  the  spectacular  side,  while  they 
have  entirely  ignored  the  hygienic  and  edu¬ 
cational  aspect  of  an  intelligently  adminis¬ 
tered  program  of  “Sports  for  all.”  Would 
it  not  be  a  wise  plan  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  our  English  cousins  by  making 
intramural  sports  a  part  of  the  regular  college 
curriculum?  In  all  the  colleges  in  England, 
athletics  of  some  kind  are  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine,  and  when  the  students  matriculate 
in  the  universities  they  take  to  the  practice 
of  their  sports  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
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from  the  fact  that  we  hear  so  little  about 
athletic  excesses  in  these  institutions,  some 
favorable  inferences  might  be  drawn. 

Intramural  athletics  can  never  take  the 
place  of  required  physical  training  in  col¬ 
leges.  Neither  must  intramural  sports  be 
confused  with  the  more  formal  training  of 
the  gymnasium,  nor  can  they  be  advanced 
as  a  complete  system  of  physical  education. 
However,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  en¬ 
tirely  apart,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise 
plan  to  have  them  constitute  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  graded  system  of  required  work. 

Relation  to  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Intramurals  should  be  given  its  prop>er 
place  alongside  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
in  a  broad  program  of  physical  education. 
Concentration  of  a  university’s  facilities 
including  equipment  and  men  on  a  chosen 
few,  while  the  rank  and  file  are  neglected 
as  far  as  wholesome  comp)etitive  exercise  is 
concerned,  is  wrong  not  only  in  practice 
but  in  principle  as  well.  Now  is  the  time  to 
set  up  a  balance  between  “Sports  for  All,” 
and  “Sports  for  the  Specialists,”  in  so  far  as 
appropriations,  equipment,  instruction,  and 
training  are  concerned. 

There  has  been  a  concentrated  effort  on 
the  part  of  educators  to  electrocute  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  due  to  the  serious  objec¬ 
tions  raised  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
serious  objections  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  Contribution  to  the  moral  delinquency 
of  students  including  betting,  drinking,  and 
the  more  or  less  irreparable  escapades  which 
accompany  important  intercollegiate  con¬ 
tests. 

2.  Concentration  of  an  institution’s  facil¬ 
ities  including  equipment  and  men  on  the 
chosen  few,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
students  are  neglected  in  so  far  as  wholesome 
physical  exercise  is  concerned. 

S.  The  premiums  placed  upon  victory  and 
the  penalties  of  defeat,  each  of  which  has 
an  unquestionable  tendency  to  encourage 
and  emphasize  proselyting,  the  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  purchasing  of  promising  athletic 
material,  seasonal  coaches,  the  spirit  of  “win 


at  any  price,”  and  chicanery  and  dishonesty 
in  the  playing  of  games. 

4.  False  values  placed  upon  intercollegiate 
athletics.  In  other  words,  false  hero  worship 
where  the  star  athlete  is  regarded  with  in¬ 
finitely  more  reverence  by  the  student  body 
than  his  classmate  who  has  attained  distinc¬ 
tion  in  some  intellectual  pursuit. 

5.  Miscellaneous  objections  including — 

(a)  High  cost  of  admission  to  contests. 

(b)  Excessive  or  undue  publicity  given 

to  intercollegiate  athletics. 

(c)  Encouragement  of  professionalism. 

(d)  Overspecialization. 

Some  of  these  educators  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  place  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
intramural  athletics  would  be  a  fitting  sub¬ 
stitute.  With  them  I  cannot  agree,  because 
of  certain  fundamental  human  interests 
which  play  a  great  r61e  in  the  affairs  of  col¬ 
legians,  they  should  have  a  place  in  our  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning.  However,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  revamp,  improve,  and  curtail 
them  through  proper  administration  and 
control  but  excommunicate  them — never. 

Intramural  and  intercollegiate  sports  prop¬ 
erly  managed  are  like  father  and  son,  each 
a  distinct  help  to  the  other.  Surely,  the 
fostering  of  a  broad  and  intensive  program 
of  intramural  sports  does  not  minimize  the 
importance  of  intercollegiate  sports,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  strengthens  them  and  en¬ 
ables  the  college  to  place  varsity  teams  on 
the  field  better  trained  and  with  a  broader 
knowledge  of  the  game.  In  other  words, 
an  intramural  participant  is  doing  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  serving  his  apprenticeship. 
This  no  doubt  is  a  noble  contribution  on  the 
part  of  intramurals.  However,  intercolle¬ 
giate  athletics  render  no  less  a  service  to 
intramurals  in  so  much  as  they  serve  as  that 
ever  paramount  stimulating  influence  to  the 
athletically  inclined  individual  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  or  gain  the  highest 
peak.  They  serve  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  very  few  make  a 
bull’s-eye,  the  fact  remains  that  the  com¬ 
petitive  stimulus,  which  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  collegians,  is 
ever  prevalent. 
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Overspecialization  of  the  few  and  dabbling 
of  the  many  in  intramural  sports  is  a  problem 
that  should  have  our  serious  consideration. 
I  refer  to  the  individual,  who  voluntarily  or 
through  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
loyalty  for  his  organization,  engages  in  two, 
three,  or  four  sports  during  the  same  season 
of  the  college  year.  Overenthusiasm  and 
the  desire  for  victory  are  the  direct  causes 
of  this  state  of  affairs.  I  believe  a  ruling 
whereby  any  one  individual  would  be  limited 
in  his  participation  would  correct  this  evil. 

An  Intramural  Participant — When? 

A  few  years  ago,  the  writer  made  a  special 
effort  to  obtain  data  that  would  enable  him 
to  draw  some  conclusion  as  to  the  actual 
extent  of  the  work  and  the  number  of  stud¬ 
ents  involved.  A  great  number  of  diflBcul- 
ties  were  encountered  in  making  such  a  com¬ 
putation.  In  a  number  of  instances  it  was 
found  that  the  same  man  had  competed  in 
several  sports,  which  caused  duplication. 
In  other  cases,  the  actual  extent  of  individual 
participation  was  rather  diflScult  to  ascertain 
and  compute  on  a  sound  basis.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  student  upon  being  asked  about  his 
intramural  participation,  would  reply  that 
he  had  engaged  in  basketball,  but  upon 
being  quizzed  about  the  real  extent  of  the 
participation,  it  would  develop  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  only  one  or  perhaps  two  basket¬ 
ball  games  during  the  entire  college  year. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  would  indeed  require 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  classify  him 
as  an  intramural  participant. 

During  the  past  three  years,  a  complete 
set  of  records  in  the  various  sports  has  been 
maintained  at  Miami  University,  each  record 
clearly  showing  the  names  of  all  participants, 
and  extent  of  participation  in  that  particular 
sport.  The  minimum  requirement,  in  order 
for  a  student  to  qualify  as  an  intramural 
participant,  demands  participation  in  some 
organized  and  supervised  contest  or  sport 
at  least  once  each  week,  and  extending  over 
a  period  of  three  months.  The  above  men¬ 
tioned  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  three 
months  of  continuous  activity  as  in  the  case 


of  basketball,  which  embraces  the  months  of 
December,  January,  February,  and  March. 
Or,  it  can  be  met  by  periodic  participation, 
involving  several  sports,  provided  the  num¬ 
ber  of  games  and  contests  engaged  in  total 
twelve  in  number,  and  no  two  of  which  are 
played  the  same  week. 

For  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  a 
participation  requirement  of  this  sort  does 
not  work  any  great  hardship  on  final  partici¬ 
pation  figures,  I  wish  to  cite  the  following 
case :  The  male  enrollment  at  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  was  538  on  February  11,  1922.  Out  of 
this  number  there  were  twenty  students  who 
were  unable  to  qualify  as  intramural  partici¬ 
pants.  Six  of  the  above  twenty  students 
were  unable  to  participate  on  account  of 
medical  reasons,  leaving  only  fourteen  stud¬ 
ents  or  2.6  per  cent,  to  be  classified  as  non¬ 
participants.  From  the  above  figures  it  was 
found  that  the  extent  of  participation  at 
Miami  for  the  college  year  1921-22  amounted 
to  97.4  per  cent.  In  other  words,  two  and 
a  half  men  out  of  every  hundred  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  looking  on  and  “  letting  George  do 
it.” 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  our  slogan 
in  intramurals  should  be  “100  per  cent, 
participation.”  In  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  it  is  necessary  for  the  department  of 
physical  education  to  make  provision  for 
the  organization,  supervision,  training,  and 
instruction  of  intramural  teams,  whereby  the 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  every  student 
to  participate  in  some  sport  attractively  or¬ 
ganized  and  intelligently  sui)ervised.  In 
those  colleges  where  the  system  of  intra¬ 
mural  sport  is  loosely  handled  or  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of 
schedules  of  contests  between  two  or  more 
class  teams,  or  where  there  frequently  spring 
up  sporadic  organizations  among  clubs  and 
fraternities  for  the  promotion  of  contests  of 
one  sort  or  another;  such  a  system  is  wrong 
both  in  practice  and  principle  and  should 
receive  nothing  less  than  our  severest  con¬ 
demnation. 


LITERARY  POISON  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Ezra  Snider 


[Here  is  layman  talk  on  a  vital  educational  matter.  Mr.  Snider  is  a  farmer  by  day  and  a  student 
in  the  evening  in  the  rural  community  of  Orilla,  Ontario,  Canada.] 


IT  IS  stated  in  the  biography  of  James 
Garfield,  ex-president  of  the  United 
States,  that  while  at  college  he  became 
80  absorbed  in  his  studies  that  after  a  time 
he  was  unable  to  assimilate  all  that  he  read. 
Ilis  mind  became  clogged  so  that  he  was 
incapable  of  thinking  clearly.  He  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  his  teacher  to  read  some  fiction  oc¬ 
casionally  and  thus  divert  his  thoughts  into 
other  channels  for  the  time  being.  He 
followed  this  advice  and  read  a  novel  about 
once  a  month,  with  the  result  that  his  mind 
regained  its  former  elasticity  and  he  was  able 
to  pursue  his  studies  effectively. 

Now,  while  fiction  is  usually  read  solely 
for  the  entertainment  or  relaxation  it  affords, 
it  nevertheless  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  education  of  the  student  who  chooses 
his  reading  wisely.  The  true  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  to  cram  the  mind  with  facts  even 
if  they  are  useful,  nor  is  it  to  develop  a 
human  machine  capable  of  performing  some 
highly  specialized  labor  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  out  a  pile  of  dollars  and  cents;  but 
the  aim  of  all  true  education  is  to  develop  har¬ 
moniously  all  the  faculties  of  body,  mind,  and 
spirit  in  order  to  prepare  the  individual  for 
complete  living  and  keep  him  in  right  rela¬ 
tions  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow  men. 
To  this  end,  fiction  is  not  without  its  uses. 
A  good  story  every  few  days,  or  a  good  novel 
every  few  months,  will  help  to  enlarge  one’s 
views  of  life,  give  one  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and,  if  well  chosen,  teach  important 
lessons  about  love,  which  is  a  subject  of  vital 
interest  to  the  majority  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes.  William  De  Witt  Hyde  says, 
“If  every  ardent  boy  could  read  David 
Copperfield  before  he  meets  a  Dora  in  actual 
life;  if  every  ambitious  girl  could  read 


Middlemarch  before  she  comes  across  an 
actual  Mr.  Casaubon,  and  Daniel  Deronda 
before  she  is  captivated  by  a  Henleigh 
Grandcourt,  how  many  tragedies  would  be 
saved.” 

It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  wrong 
kind  of  fiction  may  be  just  as  potent  for  evil 
in  the  lives  of  the  impressionable  young  as 
the  right  kind  of  fiction  is  powerful  for  good. 
I  remember  well  the  case  of  a  boy  of  fourteen 
who  was  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  money 
from  his  employer,  and  when  questioned  as 
to  why  he  did  it,  replied,  something  told 
him  to  do  it.  What  that  something  was,  he 
confessed  later,  was  one  of  a  series  of  Wild 
West  stories  which  he  had  been  eagerly 
devouring  at  every  opportunity.  He  had 
received  the  suggestion  from  the  characters 
in  these  stories  and  had  tried  to  do  just  as 
they  did,  but  with  decidedly  less  fortunate 
results.  However,  stories  of  daring  deviltry 
and  adventures  in  crime  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  be  eschewed.  There  is  a  class  of 
fiction  writers  to-day  to  whom  the  wisdom 
of  the  innumerable  souls  who  have  passed 
to  the  great  Beyond,  expressing  itself  in  the 
great  body  of  the  law,  civil  and  moral,  seems 
to  be  of  small  account.  The  law  of  Moses 
and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  are  as  if  they  had 
never  been,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  im¬ 
pressions  left  by  some  of  these  modern 
writers.  Irving  Bacheller,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  clean  of  American  authors,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  International  Book 
RevieWy  strikes  out  straight  from  the  shoulder 
at  what  he  calls  this  “new  school  of  fiction.” 
He  says,  “Some  of  them  tell  us  that  our 
trouble  is  suppressed  desires.  That  has 
ever  been  the  complaint  of  youth.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
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for  one  to  go  about  with  suppressed  desires 
on  his  person.  They  call  this  the  new  psy¬ 
chology,  but  in  fact  it  is  very  old  rubbish. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  god  of  the  belly.”  In 
referring  to  the  feeling  of  contempt  which 
some  modern  writers  show  for  the  ancient 
moralities  he  says,  ‘‘Morality  comes  fairly 
near  being  an  absolute  thing.  It  is  not 
made  of  India  Rubber;  it  is  not  like  a  lady’s 
skirt  subject  to  indefinite  abbreviation;  it 
is  not  like  household  furniture,  subject  to 
taste  and  fashion  and  to  be  carried  to  the 
attic  when  you  have  grown  weary  of  it;  it 
is  not  like  a  washing  machine,  which  can  be 
suddenly  and  radically  improved.  Either 
you  have  old  morality  or  you  have  none.” 

The  editor  of  the  Current  History  maga¬ 
zine,  referring  to  some  of  the  most  popular 
of  modern  novels,  says,  “What  do  we  find? 
Not  gross  obscenity  in  any  of  them;  no 
particular  paragraph  that  is  indecent;  but 
the  whole  tone  is  bad.  The  controlling 
impulse,  the  definite  purpose,  the  certain 
climax  of  any  situation  is  the  sex  motif — 
an  immoral  relationship,  a  perverted  unna¬ 
tural  sex  pathology.  Chastity  is  made  sport 
of  as  mid- Victorian,  the  narrow  vision  of  a 
narrow  age.” 

Professor  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  speaking  recently  on  this  subject  said, 
“pernicious  is  that  class  of  books  that  iden¬ 
tify  human  behavior  with  animal  behavior. 
They  assume  one  law  for  both  man  and  beast 
and  that  is  the  law  of  the  beast.  Love,  for 
instance,  becomes  in  these  novels  not  a 
passion  refining  men  and  women  in  its 
sacred  fires — but  simply  one  kind  of  bodily 
hunger.  A  great  Elizabethan,  who  under¬ 
stood  both  appetite  and  passion  wrote  of  our 
bodies,  ‘They  are  ours,  though  not  we.’ 
The  poet  or  novelist  who  tells  us — as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  are  now  telling  us — that  our 
bodies  are  ‘we,’  is  falsifying  the  record  of 
human  progress.  A  book  is  pernicious  if  it 
denies,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  that  men  and 
women  possess  organs  of  will,  powers  of 
control  in  the  presence  of  temptation.  This 
is  a  denial  of  the  facts  of  civilized  life.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
“literature”  of  the  present  day  is  mani¬ 


festly  poisonous — as  destructive  to  the  moral 
health  of  youth  as  vinegar  is  to  the  teeth  or 
smoke  to  the  eyes — is  it  not  remarkable  that 
so  many  people  pay  so  little  attention  to  the 
selection  of  the  right  kind  of  reading  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children?  It 
is  significant  that  no  less  than  seventeen 
different  American  magazines  have  lately 
been  barred  from  Canada  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  account  of 
the  salacious  character  of  their  contents. 
The  circulation  of  ten  magazines  banned 
last  year  was  estimated  at  130,000  issues 
per  month  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  worst 
of  these,  of  which  only  a  few  issues  were 
allowed  in  Canada,  rose  in  that  time  to  a 
circulation  of  about  40,000  copies.  Thirty 
newsdealers  in  Toronto  were  asked  who 
bought  this  magazine,  and  the  reply  was, 
“Girls  and  boys.” 

Now,  since  all  normal  children  and  young 
people  of  both  sexes  have  a  natural  curiosity 
concerning  matters  relating  to  sex,  would  it 
not  be  worth  while  for  parents  and  teachers 
to  spend  more  time  and  effort  in  trying 
to  impart  wholesome  information  on  such 
questions  so  that  a  taste  for  the  better  things 
in  literature  and  in  life  may  be  developed 
before  it  is  too  late?  Then  the  youth  of  his 
own  accord  will  choose  the  good  and  eschew 
the  impure. 

Just  as  life  itself  is  filled  with  tremendous 
possibilities  for  good  or  for  evil,  even  so  the 
reading  of  fiction  will  help  either  to  drag 
down  or  to  build  up  the  ideals  of  those  who 
allow  their  minds  to  be  influenced  by  it, 
for  the  primary  function  of  fiction  is  to 
interpret  life.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
wrote,  “The  most  influential  books,  and 
the  truest  in  their  influence,  are  works  of 
fiction.  They  repeat,  they  rearrange,  they 
clarify  the  lessons  of  life;  they  disengage  us 
from  ourselves,  they  constrain  us  to  the 
acquaintance  of  others,  and  they  show  us 
the  web  of  experience,  but  with  a  singular 
change — that  monstrous,  consuming  ego  of 
ours  being,  for  the  nonce,  struck  out.” 

It  is  well  to  pause  here  and  consider  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  “fiction.** 
In  the  minds  of  many  serious-minded  persons 
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fiction  is  synonymous  with  falsehood  or 
intent  to  deceive.  The  prejudice  against 
novels  and  fiction  in  general  that  has  existed 
and  still  exists  among  many  of  our  best 
people  arises  from  a  misconception  of  what 
fiction  really  is.  “Fiction”  as  implying 
prose  writings  of  fancy  and  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  may  be  and  ought  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  interpreter  of  the  truth.  In  the  hands 
of  master-writers  it  is  always  the  vehicle 
of  truth. 

The  historical  novel,  in  which  the  actual 
facts  of  history  may  be  altered  by  the  roman¬ 
ticist  to  suit  his  story,  may  yet  give,  as  a 
whole,  a  picture  of  the  time  in  which  its 
action  takes  place  that  is  nearer  to  the  life 
than  a  history  that  is  accurate  in  every  detail. 
By  sheer  mental  vision  the  novelist  sees  and 
conveys  to  us  an  impression  of  the  truth  that 
is  more  vivid  and  more  lasting  than  the 
historian  with  his  procession  of  recorded 
facts  may  be  able  to  make  it  to  us. 

The  problem  novel  defines  in  story  form 
political,  religious,  or  social  conditions.  A 
striking  example  is  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
w  hich  filled  the  yearning  mind  w  ith  a  definite 
purpose,  and  as  a  result  its  author  is  w'orld 
famous.  The  popularity  of  “In  His  Steps” 
and  similar  books  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon 
showed  that  the  reading  public  w  elcomes  any 
sincere  attempt  in  literature  to  show  how 
religion  may  be  made  practical  in  every 
circumstance  and  condition  of  life.  A 
sincere  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true  alw^ays  finds  room 
at  the  top,  for  in  literature  good  is  the  su¬ 
preme  subject.  The  author  whose  inmost 
theme  is  the  false,  the  cruel,  the  inhuman, 
the  selfish,  the  immoral,  will  very  soon  be 


forgotten  with  his  w^orks;  but  those  writers 
who  try  to  catch  the  pictures  of  men  who  are 
in  quest  of  hard  tasks,  men  who  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  battles  of  life,  where  hatred 
and  jealousy  are  rampant,  where  falsehood 
and  corruption  embitter  life,  men  who  can 
pass  through  all  this  and  still  retain  their 
cheer  and  good-will  tow^ard  others — such 
writers  find  their  names  written  large  in  the 
records  of  those  who  have  arrived. 

The  Bible  contains  the  greatest  collection 
of  stories  that  has  ever  been  written,  and 
because  they  are  true  stories  they  live  and 
continue  to  be  the  best  sellers  of  any  book 
in  any  language  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Jesus  himself  used  stories  in  nearly  all  his 
discourses  to  drive  home  the  truth  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  used  the  ABC 
method  of  teaching — a  method  which  can 
be  used  just  as  effectively  with  the  most 
advanced  students  as  with  those  in  the 
primary  class.  He  knew  that  if  He  wanted 
to  make  himself  understood  when  He  pro¬ 
claimed  new  and  strange  doctrines,  he  must 
base  his  teachings  on  w'hat  his  hearers  al¬ 
ready  knew.  Hence  he  used  illustrations 
from  common  life  to  enforce  his  arguments. 
He  presented  to  their  minds  word  pictures 
W'hich  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  lives 
of  all  w’ho  heard  and  understood  them.  His 
method  was  similar  to  that  of  all  writers  of 
standard  fiction,  who  do  not  reason  ab¬ 
stractly  about  life  and  its  problems,  but 
W’ho  draw  a  picture  of  life  as  it  really  is,  or 
as  it  might  be,  thereby  exposing  human 
follies,  enlisting  sympathy  for  human  weak¬ 
ness,  and  inspiring  to  heroic  action  through 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  ending  to  the  lives 
of  all  who  think  wisely  and  act  sincerely. 


Every  effort  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  to  fortify  our  free  institutions;  and  the 
great  bulwark  of  security  is  to  be  found  in  Education;  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the 
head;  the  diffusion  of  know^ledge,  piety,  and  morality. — DeWitt  Clinton,  1825. 


WHAT  THE  LAYMAN  THINKS  OF  HIS  SCHOOLS 

By  the  Editor 


TyOUQUETS.  When  John  Alden,  in 
1620,  was  asked  to  “say  a  few  words 
^  to  the  children”  in  the  Dame’s 
school  on  Main  Street,  Plymouth,  he  began: 
“I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  here  the 
best  school  and  the  best  teacher  in  Ply¬ 
mouth.”  Europeans  have  made  fun  of  us 
for  this  sort  of  talk.  But  what  else  can  we 
say.  Everybody  knows  it  is  the  same  kind 
of  laudable  affection  with  which  we  say  we 
had  the  best  mother  that  ever  lived,  and  the 
best  wife.  A  man  would  be  a  cad  to  say 
otherwise.  So,  cheer  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  who  delivers  this: 

“The  District  of  Columbia  school  author¬ 
ities  report  that  the  psychological  tests  to 
which  pupils  have  been  subjected  show  an 
exceptionally  high  average.  This  is  gratify¬ 
ing,  but  not  surprising.  Why  shouldn’t  the 
children  of  Washington  show  an  exception¬ 
ally  high  mental  average?  Their  parents 
are,  on  the  average,  exceptionally  gifted,  and 
necessarily  the  children  inherit  ability. 

“This  being  the  Nation’s  Capital,  with  a 
population  largely  made  up  of  highly  in¬ 
tellectual  persons  born  here  or  drawn  here 
from  other  cities  and  sections,  it  follows 
that  the  younger  generation,  in  large  part, 
has  gifts  that  meet  high  psychological  tests.” 

It's  the  public,  not  the  pedagogue  who 
crowds  the  course  of  study.  The  dear  old 
Boston  Transcript,  as  every  schoolmaster 
knows,  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  schools 
fair  and  judicious  treatment.  Here  is  an 
unusual  lay  opinion  worth  copying  by  news¬ 
papers  generally: 

“Like  many — like  all  in  fact — of  those 
institutions  upon  which  a  democracy  prides 
itself,  the  American  public  school  system 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  perfect  and  that 
in  many  respects  it  must  be  improved  and 
strengthened.  But  it  is  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  polity,  it  is  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of 


American  life  and  it  will  be  upheld,  not 
torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  what  is  opposed 
to  every  principle  of  American  economy. 
For  this  reason,  it  will  be  well  to  note  some 
words  of  Professor  H.  M.  Wilson,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Berkeley,  California, 
while  lecturing  at  Boston  University.  He 
spoke  of  the  criticism  directed  at  the  public 
schools  on  certain  points,  and  as  to  one  of 
these  declared:  ‘To-day,  I  can  only  answer 
the  first  of  these  criticisms,  that  we  teach 
too  much  [too  many  subjects].  The  answer 
simply  is  that  we  are  teaching  now,  as  always, 
what  the  people  in  their  wisdom,  through 
their  representatives,  rule  that  w’e  shall 
teach.’ 

“There  is  too  much  truth  in  this  state¬ 
ment  to  have  it  disregarded.  Readers  that 
understand  Professor  Wilson’s  meaning  see 
that  he  does  not  defend  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  taught  in  public  schools.  He  sim¬ 
ply  shows  why  there  is  the  multiplicity. 
The  condition  is  one  for  the  people  to  rem¬ 
edy,  for  if  they  call  the  tune,  they  must  pay 
the  piper.  If  opinion  in  a  school  area  insists 
that  ‘single  stick  and  the  use  of  the  globes,* 
eurythmic  dancing  and  sonnet  construction 
be  taught  to  their  happy  charges  by  the 
public  schools,  those  subjects  they  must 
teach.  Some  think  that  it  is  beneficial, 
some  think  that  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  and 
all  take  turns  in  criticism.  The  phenome¬ 
non  of  which  this  gentleman  spoke  is  one 
that  is  at  present  much  in  view.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  attributed  to  a  certain  weakness 
for  gentility  and  not  so  much  to  ambition 
as  some  may  think.  It  does  not  make  for 
thoroughness  nor  for  good  work  afterwards, 
but  it  is  the  public  in  many  cases  that  is 
responsible  for  it.  There  is  not  much  gained 
in  this  world  but  by  hard  work,  which  some 
count  drudgery,  and  it  looks  as  though  some 
of  these  subjects  were  chosen  rather  for  their 
picturesqueness  than  for  the  mental  training 
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that  study  gives.  But  Professor  Wilson 
does  well  to  point  out  that  the  public  is 
responsible  for  its  schools.” 

Educate  Americans  first.  Note  this  opinion 
of  the  man  who  edits  the  Washington  Post: 

“It  would  be  churlish  and  short-sighted 
not  to  sympathize  in  a  measure  with  the 
Council  on  Immigrant  Education  in  New 
York,  which  urges  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  to  make  larger  appropriations  for 
the  teaching  of  citizenship  and  the  English 
language  to  adult  immigrants  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  such  in¬ 
struction  shall  be  given. 

“Nevertheless,  there  are  other  things  to 
be  done,  before  this.  It  would  scarcely  be 
fitting  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
education  of  adult  aliens  while  scores  of 
thousands  of  native-born  children  of  school 
age  are  denied  decent  educational  facilities 
because  there  is  not  room  for  them  in  the 
overcrowded  schoolhouses.  That  is  a  state 
of  affairs  which  has  been  chronic  in  New 
York  for  many  years,  and  which  there  seems 
little  hope  of  abating  for  years  to  come. 
Until  it  is  abated,  money  and  energy  should 
not  be  greatly  diverted  to  other  purposes, 
however  meritorious. 

“The  crying  shame  and  grave  detriment 
to  the  country  is  not  so  much  the  immi¬ 
grants'  ignorance  of  English  as  the  illit¬ 
eracy  of  the  native-born.  The  millions  of 
American  born  adults  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write  far  outnumber  the  immigrants 
who  know  no  English.  Attention  should  be 
given  to  them,  before  it  is  given  to  the  immi¬ 
grants.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  aliens  who  flock  hither,  but 
we  are  responsible  for  that  of  those  who  were 
born  and  bred  on  American  soil. 

“The  first  duty  is  to  give  all  the  children 
adequate  schooling,  and  after  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  for,  to  give  all  native-born  adults  an 
opportunity  to  become  literate.  After  that, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  educational  facilities 
to  adult  aliens.  But  these  things  should  be 
done  in  their  logical  order.  If  they  can 
not  all  be  done,  the  first  should  have  the 
preference.” 


Janitors,  principals,  and  a  clean  school- 
house.  It  took  the  president  of  a  street  car 
company  to  tame  the  Philadelphia  janitors. 
Now  that  Mr.  Mitten  has  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Education  the  editor  of  the  Public 
Ledger  soliloquizes ; 

“One  of  the  many  important  services  to 
the  public  school  system  performed  by 
Mr.  Mitten,  during  his  year’s  tenure  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  to 
place  school  housekeeping  upon  a  business 
basis  and  to  win  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  school  janitors  in  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  ‘Housekeeping  Bureau.’  It  was  one 
of  the  achievements  of  this  bureau  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  school 
principals  and  janitors  were  clearly  defined 
and  differentiated.  Nothing  was  left  to 
guesswork  or  chance,  and  a  regular  inspec¬ 
tion  service  was  established. 

“No  sooner  was  the  fact  of  Mr.  Mitten’s 
resignation  from  the  board  made  known 
than  an  attempt  was  made  to  relax  the  wise 
system  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
establishing.  Certain  principals  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  that  inspectors  would  no  longer 
be  ‘  snooping  around  ’  to  see  that  the  schools 
were  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  janitors 
themselves,  for  the  first  time  under  a  super¬ 
vision  that  made  for  fair  treatment  as  well 
as  for  efficiency  of  service,  were  made  to  feel 
that  they  had  lost  a  powerful  friend  on  the 
board. 

“Under  the  School  Code  the  position  of 
the  janitors  is  an  anomalous  one.  They 
are  nominally  appointed  by  the  School 
Visitors,  a  body  which  functions — except  in 
the  matter  of  these  appointments  — in  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  the  school  di.stricts,  but 
they  are  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  was  not  until  the  formation  of  the  House¬ 
keeping  Bureau  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  systematize  their  work  and  put  it  on  a 
business  basis.  These  janitors  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  underpaid.  They  ought  to  be 
brought  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
board.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  an  essential  factor  in  public 
school  management.  And  they  are  hoping 
that  when  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
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Mitten’s  resignation  from  the  board  is  filled 
it  will  be  by  some  one  upon  whom  they  can 
depend  to  speak  for  them  and  see  that  justice 
is  done  them.” 

The  layman's  appraisal  of  the  platoon-plan 
school.  Kansas  City  had  its  share  of  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  work-study-play-du  plicate- 
alternating-platoon  system  of  schools  and 
introduced  them  there.  The  editor  of  the 
Star^  at  safe  distance  from  Chicago,  rumin¬ 
ates  in  this  wise : 

“The  benefits  of  the  platoon  plan,  which 
have  led  to  its  adoption  in  Chicago  as  in 
other  cities,  are  declared  to  be  numerous 
and  varied.  It  is  held  that  the  plan  allows  a 
100  per  cent,  use  of  a  school  plant,  whereas 
the  traditional  system  permits  only  a  75 
per  cent.  use.  Under  the  latter,  many  of 
the  school  rooms  are  vacant  while  pupils  are 
engaged  in  one  or  the  other  group  of  studies. 
Under  the  newer  plan,  every  room,  including 
the  gymnasium  and  auditorium,  is  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use  throughout  the  day.  The  pla¬ 
toon  plan  thus  allows  accommodation  of  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  at  any  one  school, 
and  is  an  economy  system.  It  encourages 
better  instruction  through  specialization  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  both  teachers  and 
pupils  have  declared  that  the  plan  stimulates 
their  interest  in  school  work. 

“Why  the  system  should  be  opposed  in 
Chicago  has  not  been  definitely  revealed. 
But  the  teachers,  who  are  a  federated  body 
there,  say  they  will  make  their  position 
clearly  known.  Most  of  the  testimony  on 
the  subject  has  indicated  that  where  the 
system  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  it  has 
proved  successful.  Its  use  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  school  systems  that  have  become 
known  as  alert  and  progressive.” 

Scholarship  not  enough.  The  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  given  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  lately  to  public  school  education  that 
the  association  of  professional  editors  will 
be  voting  him  a  member.  He  differs  from 
the  run  of  newspaper  editors  who  touch  on 
schooling  in  that  he  avoids  the  cheap  custom 
of  assuming  the  old  red  schoolhouse  as  the 


proper  type.  He  walks  up  to  the  front  rank 
of  the  schoolmen  who  are  urging  that  the 
founders  of  the  American  system,  advocating 
schools  for  American  civic  ideals,  must  be 
heard  and  obeyed  in  the  teaching  of  to-day. 
The  Los  Angeles  editor  says: 

“The  first  responsibility  as  to  what  kind 
of  students  girls  and  boys  are  to  be  in  school 
rests  with  the  parents  who  send  them  to 
school.  The  first  responsibility  as  to  what 
sort  of  citizens  they  are  to  be  after  they 
get  out  of  school  rests  with  the  parents  who 
reared  them. 

“  Is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  any  teacher 
or  any  school  to  make  high-class  students 
mentally  and  morally  of  girls  and  boys  with 
a  home  bias  for  disobedience,  disrespect,  in¬ 
fidelity,  and  immorality?  A  great  and  good 
president  of  a  high-class  educational  insti¬ 
tution  said,  ‘We  do  not  manufacture  brains 
here,  but  if  brains  are  sent  to  us  we  do  our 
best  to  train  them.’  If  we  are  fair  we  shall 
not  expect  any  teacher  of  any  school  to 
make  a  live  leg  out  of  a  wooden  leg.  If  a 
student  arrives  with  a  glass  eye,  which  the 
finest  of  persons  might  have,  nevertheless 
we  would  not  expect  the  school  to  graduate 
him  with  a  living  eye.  Even  schools  and 
professors  and  educators  have  some  limita¬ 
tions.  The  home  is  responsible  for  sending 
the  best  human  stuff  possible  to  the  schools. 

“But  we  do  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  will 
not  only  sharpen  the  minds  of  our  children, 
but  that  they  will  give  them  moral  molding 
and  spiritual  direction.  If  the  schools  send 
our  son  or  daughter  back  to  us  spiritually 
and  morally  skepticized  they  have  wrought 
a  disaster.  The  patrons  of  our  schools 
should  demand  that  the  school  supply  some 
moral  and  spiritual  dynamic,  something  to 
live  by.  Living  the  life;  that  is  the  big 
business.  No  proper  school  can  neglect  to 
supply  the  student  with  a  clew  to  that  secret. 
It  is  more  serious  for  a  school  to  neglect  the 
student’s  soul  than  it  is  for  the  farmer  to 
neglect  the  soil  of  his  farm.  We  should 
think  the  farmer  imbecile  or  criminally  lazy 
if  he  were  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
weeds  on  his  farm.  We  rightly  hold  all  of 
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our  schools  responsible  for  doing  all  that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  do  to  eradicate  the 
weeds  from  the  souls  of  our  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  We  must  hold  all  of  our  schools 
responsible  for  sowing  ‘  the  good  seed  ’  in  the 
souls  of  the  students.” 

Who  trains  character  ?  The  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  both  take  a  turn  at  this  timely 
question : 

“The  proposal  of  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Starbuck 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  to  make  the  public 
school  a  character-building  institution  is  ex¬ 
cellent  within  bounds.  The  case  of  Leopold 
and  Loeb  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  come 
when  the  development  of  the  mind  is  made 
paramount  to  the  development  of  character. 
Tluf  two  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

“But  it  would  be  tragic  indeed  were  the 
impression  to  be  given  that  the  schools  alone 
should  be  relied  on  to  build  character,”  says 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  “The  primary 
purpose  of  the  public  school  is  to  train  the 
mind.  In  other  days  when  there  was  a 
home  life  in  America  parents  felt  that  the 
character  of  their  children  should  be  molded 
by  themselves  about  the  hearth.  Fathers 
and  mothers  had  time,  or  took  time,  to  know 
their  children,  and  felt  the  obligation  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  the  development  of 
their  children’s  moral  natures. 

“If  there  are  more  derelicts  among  the 
young  to-day,  more  immorality,  more  crime, 
it  is  the  nauseating  habit  to  point  accusing 
fingers  at  the  schools.  This  is  the  alibi  that 
parents  offer  for  their  own  indifference  and 
neglect. 

“  Character  may  be  affected  by  the  school¬ 
room — it  is  not  made  there.  It  is  created 
without.  The  teacher  can  not  be  expected 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  habits  of 
the  pupils  after  school  hours;  and  it  is  after 
school  hours  that  vices  develop.  And  it  is 
after  school  hours  that  parents  fail. 

“We  hear  too  much  of  the  necessity  of 
character-building  in  the  school;  and  far  too 
little  of  character-building  in  the  home;  too 
much  of  the  duties  of  teachers,  and  too  little 
of  the  duties  of  parents.” 


Whether  the  layman  hurts  as  much  as  he 
helps.  The  not  uncommon  sui)erintendent 
who  feels  that  his  lay  schoolboard  hinders 
as  much  as  it  aids  will  find  some  sympathy 
in  this  utterance  of  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

“As  Dr.  Suzzalo,  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  said  to  the  national 
association  of  teachers  a  year  ago  in  San 
Francisco,  what  disturbs  teachers  most  and 
digs  at  the  roots  of  professional  enthusiasm 
is  not  the  divided  opinions  of  their  associates 
— these  are  often  as  strengthening  to  roots  as 
the  winds  in  the  branches  of  oaks — but  the 
careless,  ignorant,  contemptuous  and  more 
coercive  criticism  flung  at  schools  by  laymen 
‘who  have  wandered  away  from  their  own 
sphere  of  experience  and  information,’  who 
have  been  seized  by  a  new  and  shallow  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  by  an  old  prejudice.” 

Bigger^  business  bigger  pay.  This  is  the 
view  of  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune: 

“  In  deciding  to  pay  the  superintendent  of 
schools  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  the 
New  York  City  board  of  education  realizes 
that  if  Chicago  and  Detroit  pay  the  occupant 
of  such  a  position  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
they  will  draw  the  talent  from  large  cities 
unable  or  unwilling  to  bid  against  them. 
Considering  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
interest  involved  this  is  not  too  much  if  the 
selections  are  made  for  ability  and  not  for 
political  favors.” 

In  praise  of  teachers.  An  editorial  in  this 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  indi¬ 
cates  the  parallel  strengthening  of  teachers 
security  with  the  increase  of  attention  to 
maintaining  teachers’  professional  advance¬ 
ment.  The  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
makes  an  independent  appraisal  of  the 
circumstances : 

“The  recent  raising  of  teacher  standards 
in  Missouri  has  sent  back  to  college  for 
training  this  summer  many  teachers  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age  and  extended  experience.  Some 
teachers  have  regarded  this  change  of  re¬ 
quirements  as  unfair  and  uncalled  for.  But 
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for  all  teachers  whom  it  affects  it  doubtless 
will  prove  a  genuine  benefit.  It  ought  to 
be  the  program  of  every  teacher  to  continue 
his  education  indefinitely.  That  would  not 
necessitate  a  return  to  college  each  vacation; 
although  such  a  course  would  be  helpful. 
But  in  extension  study,  in  travel  where  pos¬ 
sible  and  in  other  ways  contact  with  educa¬ 
tional  progress  may  be  established. 

“The  summer  school,  in  particular,  is  an 
institution  that  has  been  so  developed  in 
recent  years  as  to  offer  to  teachers  and  others 
advantages  of  a  varied  and  valuable  charac¬ 
ter.  The  growth  of  these  schools  has  been 
amazing.  Of  the  hundreds  conducted 
throughout  the  country  every  year  there  are 
few  that  cannot  boast  an  enrollment  of  one 
thousand  or  more.  The  present  summer 
session  of  Columbia  university  has  drawn 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  persons  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  casual  visitor  at 


one  of  the  big  summer  schools  of  America 
is  likely  to  conclude  that  the  fame  of  the 
great  mediaeval  universities  which  drew 
their  students  and  teachers  from  many 
lands  has  at  last  been  eclipsed.  The  summer 
school  is  the  clearing  house  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

“In  an  atmosphere  such  as  these  schools 
furnish,  the  teacher  may  gain  a  freshened 
outlook  upon  his  work  through  learning  from 
the  experience  of  others  and  contact  with 
educational  progress  in  general.  He  may 
be  lifted  out  of  his  own  limited  world  and 
enabled  to  view  his  work  in  its  wider  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Mental  breadth  and  unceasing  development 
are  desirable  for  all;  but  for  the  teacher  who 
is  to  direct  the  mind  of  youth  they  are  in¬ 
dispensable.  A  requirement  to  extend  and 
continue  education  is  in  fact  a  genuine 
opportunity.” 


FOR  TERMS  OF  TWELVE  WEEKS 

Herbert  Kimmel 

[This  is  a  concise  summary  of  reasons  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  College  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  who  has  made  comparisons  between  various  programs  of  different  colleges.l 


The  regular  or  academic  year  of 
virtually  every  normal  school  or 
teachers  college  in  the  United  States 
is  divided  into  either  two  semesters  of 
approximately  eighteen  weeks  each  or  three 
quarters  of  approximately  twelve  weeks 
each.  The  fact  that  these  two  types  of 
organization  may  and  do  exist  in  institutions 
that  do  not  differ  essentially  in  any  other 
respects  raises  the  question  as  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  merits. 

The  semester  plan  requires  only  two  reg¬ 
istrations  during  the  year,  whereas  the 
quarter  plan  necessitates  three.  Assuming 
that  the  time  consumed  by  the  registration 
for  a  semester  is  no  longer  than  that  for  a 
quarter,  the  latter  will  require  one  and  one- 
half  the  time  that  the  former  does.  If  only 
one  day  be  necessary  for  registration  for 


either  the  semester  or  the  quarter,  the  former 
plan  will  result  in  the  saving  of  a  day  during 
the  year.  An  institution  organized  on  the 
quarter  plan  requires  a  larger  oflSce  force 
than  does  one  of  the  same  size  organized  on 
the  semester  plan;  for  the  work  involved  in 
keeping  records  and  making  out  reports  is 
increased. 

The  objection,  however,  to  the  quarter  plan 
on  the  ground  that  it  results  in  a  greater 
waste  of  time  because  of  the  fact  that  getting 
started  in  a  new  group  of  subjects  always 
involves  a  warming-up  process  is  invalidated 
in  a  measure  when  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  second  quarter  invariably  be¬ 
gins  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  at  a  time  when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
student,  even  under  the  semester  plan  of 
organization,  to  warm-up  a  new.  This  objec- 
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tion  is  invalidated  still  further  in  the  case 
of  an  institution  the  practice  of  which  is  to 
have  a  spring  recess  the  latter  part  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April.  With  the  quarter 
plan  of  organization,  this  recess  can  be  easily 
made  to  fall  between  the  second  and  third 
quarters;  but  with  the  semester  plan,  it 
breaks  into  the  second  semester  very  much 
as  the  vacation  at  Christmas  time  breaks 
into  the  first  semester. 

If,  to  meet  the  needs  of  irregular  students, 
a  normal  school  or  teachers  college  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  offer  a  large  number  of  subjects 
each  semester  or  quarter  that  are  regularly 
offered  during  the  other  semester  or  the 
other  two  quarters,  then  the  semester  plan 
of  organization  is  more  conducive  to  a 
simpler  schedule.  The  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  however,  when  this  practice  will  be 
uneconomical,  no  matter  what  the  type  of 
organization;  for  the  growing  demand  upon 
the  part  of  the  various  states  for  a  more 
thorough  and  extensive  professional  training 
upon  the  part  of  their  beginning  teachers 
and  the  rapid  standardization  of  the  curri¬ 
cula  of  the  teacher  training  institutions 
throughout  the  country  will  reduce  the 
number  of  students  for  whom  this  provision 
will  be  necessary. 

With  the  regular  year  divided  into  three 
quarters  of  tw^elve  weeks  each,  a  better 
opportunity  is  offered  to  those  who  wish  to 
attend  school,  but  who  are  unable  for 
financial  or  other  reasons  to  attend  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time. 

In  order  that  they  may  render  the  greatest 
professional  service  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers 
remain  in  session  from  six  to  tw^elve  w^eeks 
during  the  summer.  The  work  of  a  summer 
session  of  six  or  tw^elve  weeks  can  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  quarter  hours  with 
less  difficulty  than  in  terms  of  semester 
hours. 

Not  only  the  large  number  but  also  the 
maturity  of  those  who  enroll  for  the  summer 
session  of  the  typical  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tution  make  it  desirable  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  regular  teaching  staff  be  in 
residence  during  this  session.  However, 


this  is  both  difficult  and  unfair  to  insist 
upon,  unless  the  regular  year  is  divided  into 
such  units  of  time  as  to  enable  members  of 
the  faculty,  who  so  desire,  to  obtain  leaves 
of  absence  for  periods  of  time  equal  to  that 
of  the  summer  session. 

Everything  else  being  equal,  a  period  of 
tw’elve  w^eeks  is  more  conducive  to  continu¬ 
ous  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  average 
student  than  is  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks. 
If  the  time  at  which  a  subject  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  be  too  far  removed,  there  is  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  procrastinate. 

The  large  number  of  two  and  three  hour 
subjects  that  the  student  in  the  typical 
normal  school  or  teachers  college  is  obliged 
to  pursue  each  semester  makes  it  advisable  to 
divide  the  academic  year  into  three  quarters 
— thus  reducing  the  number  of  subjects 
pursued  at  one  time  by  converting  the  tw'o 
and  three  semester  hour  subjects  into  three 
and  five  quarter  hour  subjects  respectively. 
The  need  for  this  reduction  is  no  greater  than 
is  the  need  for  the  means  by  which  it  is 
attained.  The  average  student  makes  more 
progress  in  the  rudiments  or  elementary 
phases  of  a  subject,  for  the  time  and  energy 
spent  upon  them,  if  the  subject  is  given  as  a 
five  hour  subject  rather  than  as  a  three  hour 
subject,  or  as  a  three  hour  subject  instead  of 
as  a  two  hour  subject. 

If  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers  is  obliged  to  seek  student  teaching 
facilities  outside  the  community  in  which 
the  institution  is  located,  then  it  becomes 
necessary  for  that  institution  to  so  organize 
the  work  of  the  students  who  must  do  their 
student  teaching  under  these  conditions 
that  they  will  be  freed  of  all  other  work  while 
doing  their  student  teaching;  but  the  amount 
of  student  teaching  usually  required  is  such 
as  not  to  justify  devoting  more  than  twelve 
weeks  to  it.  This  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  quarter  plan. 

An  enumeration  of  the  arguments  both 
for  and  against  each  of  the  two  plans  of 
organization  and  a  thorough  analysis  of 
each  of  these  arguments  convince  us  that 
for  the  typical  teacher  training  institution 
the  quarter  plan  is  the  better. 


AIDS  TO  TEACHING  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Eliot  G.  Mears 


fCommerce  as  a  force  for  world  comity,  trade  as  a  promoter  of  general  welfare,  are  at  the  front 
in  the  offerings  of  more  high  schools  and  colleges  than  usual.  Mr.  Mears,  who  furnishes  this  outlook 
is  of  the  faculty  of  economics  in  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California.] 


IN  PREPARING  young  men  and  young 
women  for  a  foreign  trade  career,  the 
main  problem  of  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  has  been:  first,  to  discover  the  specific 
needs  of  business;  and  secondly,  to  initiate 
and  carry  out  plans  to  satisfy  those  require¬ 
ments.  The  instruction  has  been  distinctly 
vocational.  There  has  been  little  variation 
from  this  guiding  purpose.  On  this  point, 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  In  a  recent 
questionnaire,  to  which  replies  were  received 
from  fifty  universities  and  colleges,  nearly 
equal  importance  was  attached  to  (1)  secur¬ 
ing  satisfactory  texts;  (2)  obtaining  reliable 
and  satisfactory  statistical  and  descriptive 
course  material;  and  (3)  placing  graduates 
in  foreign-trade  positions.  Very  few  foreign- 
trade  courses  are  of  a  cultural  character;  yet 
no  field  of  study  seems  to  offer  greater  prom¬ 
ise  in  this  regard.  Unlike  many  other 
courses — equally  practical,  at  least  in  name 
— they  are  designed  mainly  to  offer  a  short 
cut  to  business  practice.  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions  they  are  given,  not  as  subjects  of 
general  educational  value,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  or  trader. 

Apparently  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
American  courses  in  international  trade  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago — five  to  six  years 
represents  an  average  length  of  time  for  their 
existence — helps  to  explain  their  present-day 
characteristics.  Business  firms,  eager  for 
foreign  trade  but  seriously  handicapped  by 
inadequate  personnel,  implored  all  possible 
agencies  to  provide  them  with  young  men 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  machinery 
of  importing  and  exporting.  Institutions 
of  higher  education  were  urged  to  hurry :  to 
adopt  any  means  to  reduce  the  training 


period  to  the  minimum  length  of  time.  The 
commercial  discovery  of  a  “new”  conti¬ 
nent — South  America — was  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  pressure  from  men  of  affairs. 
To  the  credit  of  our  universities  and  colleges, 
it  may  be  said  fairly  that  they  have  re¬ 
sponded  nobly  to  the  insistent  demands 
which  had  arisen  overnight  in  the  business 
community.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  suggest  leading  w^ays  in  which  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  foreign  trade  may  be  made  more 
interesting,  broader  in  scope,  and  more 
effective.  There  are  numerous  types  of 
schools  that  have  business  instruction  lo¬ 
cated  in  countries  bordering  the  Pacific.  A 
few  references  to  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  China  illustrate  this  interesting  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  the  strictly 
vocational  corporation  schools,  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  which  offer 
a  practical  line  or  studies  that  fit  in  with 
their  own  special  problems.  There  are  the 
continuation  schools  in  connection  mainly 
with  colleges  and  universities,  in  session 
during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening, 
designed  to  help  the  individual  who  works 
through  the  day.  There  are  successful 
institutions  of  this  kind  in  practically  all 
large  American  cities.  A  third  type  con¬ 
sists  of  extension  and  correspondence 
courses,  aflBliated  with  both  educational 
and  non-educational  institutions,  which  do 
worthwhile  work.  A  fourth  type,  the  lead¬ 
ing  one  from  the  standpoint  of  registration 
and  possibly  of  influence,  consists  of  the 
courses  in  the  undergraduate  departments 
of  colleges  and  universities.  A  fifth  type  is 
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represented  by  not  over  half  a  dozen  higher 
institutions  of  learning  where  the  courses 
are  partly  undergraduate  and  partly  gradu¬ 
ate,  or  wholly  graduate,  as  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
For  entrance  into  courses  of  the  fourth  type, 
a  high  school  education  is  a  usual  pre¬ 
requisite;  for  entrance  into  the  fifth  type — 
where  the  grade  of  work  approaches  the 
highest  professional  standards — the  satis¬ 
factory  completion  of  certain  collegiate 
W’ork  is  required. 

The  educational  strides  in  Japan  have 
been  remarkable.  There  is  such  a  thirst  for 
education  among  the  young  men  and  women 
that  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  adequate  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  many  who  wish  to 
secure  training.  The  most  advanced  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  the  Imperial  universi¬ 
ties,  in  the  normal,  technical,  and  com¬ 
mercial  colleges  under  governmental  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  in  noteworthy  private 
institutions,  such  as  Keio  University, 
Doshisha  University,  and  Waseda  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Tokyo  University  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  considerably  over  a  thousand 
students.  In  addition  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  75,000  students  enrolled  in  public 
and  private  special  schools,  commercial 
schools,  and  commercial  continuation 
schools.  These  numbers,  moreover,  are  in 
addition  to  the  Japanese  and  foreigners  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  higher  commercial  schools  at 
Kyoto,  Tokyo,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Ytaru,  and 
Yamaguchi.  To  take  a  single  example,  the 
Yamaguchi  Higher  Commercial  School 
specializes  in  advanced  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  for  wffiich  it  offers  a  regular  three- 
year  course.  There  is  also  a  special  training 
course  of  one  year  for  Chinese  commerce 
exclusively.  To  it  are  admitted  graduates 
of  this  School  wffio  have  learned  Chinese, 
and  those  wffio  have  similar  attainments. 
Those  wffio  are  deemed  competent  may  also 
be  admitted  as  listeners.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  in  the  academic  year  1918-1919, 
there  were  1,364  applicants  for  all  courses, 
but  only  188  were  admitted  to  the  Yama¬ 
guchi  Higher  Commercial  School. 

In  China,  conditions  in  education  are  more 


backward.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
marked  advance  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  in  1911.  The  number  of 
Chinese  registered  in  their  schools  and 
colleges  has  increased  from  approximately 
two  million  to  five  million  in  the  last  decade. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  next  few  years 
will  witness  an  even  greater  growth.  A 
great  difficulty  has  been  to  secure  teachers 
who  are  experts  in  their  subjects  and  who 
also  are  familiar  with  the  local  dialects. 
This  need  will  doubtless  be  supplied  partly 
by  educators  from  Japan  and  America,  but 
largely  by  Chinese  students  returning  from 
foreign  study. 

The  subjects  taught  in  schools  of  business 
have  not  reached  any  appreciable  degree  of 
standardization.  The  choice  of  studies  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  factors,  such  as  the 
student’s  age,  his  previous  education  and 
experience,  and  the  general  purpose  under¬ 
lying  the  instruction  (for  example,  whether 
it  is  cultural  or  vocational).  James  A. 
Farrell  has  stated  that  the  proper  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  foreign  trade  career  must 
include  a  knowledge  of  the  particular 
business,  coupled  wdth  a  knowledge  of  useful 
foreign  languages.  Beside  these  two  es¬ 
sentials,  he  states  that  the  following  are 
highly  desirable:  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  arithmetic,  business  office-routine, 
routine  of  manufacturing,  commercial  law 
and  practice,  domestic  and  foreign  markets, 
and  ocean-borne  transportation.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  highly 
important  subjects  are  geography,  world 
economics,  and  foreign  languages. 

Geography  is  a  most  important  subject. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  natural  and  physical 
features,  of  resources,  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  of  peoples  (human  geography), 
the  apparently  far-seeing  trader  may  be 
said  to  be  deprived  of  one  eye.  But 
geography  must  mean  not  geology,  or  pure 
memory  work  regarding  nationality  and 
location  of  main  shipping,  financial.*  and 
trading  centers.  It  must  be  graphic,  as 
taught,  for  example,  in  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  the  public  school  rooms  are 
provided  with  geographical  maps  with  pegs 
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noting  in  what  foreign  localities  the  products 
of  local  industries  are  being  used.  There 
should  be  an  expansion  of  the  international 
commodity  map  idea  which  would  show 
leading  sources  of  silk,  tea,  tin,  soya  beans, 
rubber,  jute  and  other  Oriental  products, 
and  note  on  the  same  maps  the  main 
consumption  regions.  Geography  is  a  live 
subject.  There  is  scant  excuse  for  the 
student  or  office  clerk  who  in  error  writes 
Singapore,  China;  or  Auckland,  Australia. 
Geographical  location,  climate  and  rainfall, 
habits  and  customs,  and  purchasing  power  of 
inhabitants  are  matters  of  first  moment. 

World  economics  is  a  logical  prerequisite 
to  the  consideration  of  all  kinds  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Not  only  do  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants,  unconsciously  per¬ 
haps,  make  daily  use  of  economic  principles, 
but,  in  addition,  every  safe  leader  in  world 
affairs  must  be  an  “economic  statesman.” 
Past  and  recent  history  has  given  us  far  too 
many  examples  of  well-meaning  but  ill- 
advised  leaders  who  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  amateur  economists.  Weakness  in 
this  respect  has  worked  disastrously  for 
themselves,  their  nationals,  and  the  world. 
Unless  he  wishes  to  have  his  conclusions  lack 
the  weight  of  authority,  an  expert  on 
monetary  and  currency  questions,  rep¬ 
arations,  the  customs  tariff,  the  merchant 
marine,  or  national  commercial  policies, 
should  be  a  careful  student  of  world  political 
economy. 

No  international  handicap  is  greater  than 
than  that  of  language — the  common  medium 
of  expression  and  the  foundation  of  relations 
between  peoples — ^yet  in  American  public 
and  private  education  foreign  languages  are 
introduced  too  late  in  the  curriculum,  and, 
moreover,  are  of  scant  usefulness  as  pro¬ 
moters  of  fluency  in  speech.  The  American 
system  enables  the  student  to  acquire  a 
limited  reading  facility  in  literature,  mostly 
classical.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  philology  and 
grammatical  construction.  But  for  the 
future  merchant,  what  is  needed  is  the 
ability  to  i>eru8e  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  commercial  literature  printed  or  written 
in  foreign  languages,  to  be  able  to  read  and 


write  simple  business  correspondence,  and 
to  extend  one’s  speaking  powers  beyond  the 
stage  where  the  only  ready  expressions  are, 
“How  are  you  this  morning?”;  “What  time 
does  the  boat  start?”  Anglo-Saxons  find 
much  difficulty  in  reading  and  speaking  any 
foreign  language  but  markedly  Chinese  or 
Japanese,  with  the  result  that  relatively  few 
are  sufficiently  assiduous  to  initiate  the 
attempt.  The  example  of  the  late  James  J. 
Hill,  the  railroad  builder  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  in  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
in  Russian  languages  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  should  be  widely  followed  for 
this  and  other  languages  common  to  the 
Pacific  area.  There  are  Americans  and 
Britishers  who  feel  at  home  in  these  lan¬ 
guages.  Courses  in  the  Chinese  language 
are  given  at  a  few  imiversities,  notably 
Columbia,  Harvard,  and  the  University  of 
California;  but  there  is  a  distinct  need  of 
wider  facilities  in  this  respect.  A  course  in 
Chinese,  which  would  consist  mainly  in 
reading,  should  be  supplemented  by  con¬ 
versation  with  some  of  the  Chinese  students. 
Even  though  few  foreign  students  from 
China  speak  or  understand  mandarin 
Chinese,  the  practice  in  talking  any  dialect 
would  be  helpful.  Orientals  are  obliged  to 
struggle  hard  to  learn  English.  Many  of 
them  believe  that  English  is  the  most 
difficult  language  of  any.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  schools,  missionary  schools,  and  other 
public  and  private  institutions  are  requiring 
increasingly  that  their  students  shall  acquire 
English  as  their  second  language.  Direct 
social  and  business  relationships  require  a 
common  tongue.  To  speak  to  a  foreigner 
in  his  own  language  is  a  compliment  that  he 
appreciates  highly. 

Although  the  rich  possibilities  in  Pacific 
trade  which  seem  certain  to  be  realized  within 
a  comparatively  few  decades  require  that 
more  specialized  attention  be  given  to  its 
problems,  still  our  schools  offer  but  few 
courses  in  Far  Eastern  trade.  In  the 
teaching  of  this  highly  important  subject, 
both  professor  and  student  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  term  “  Far  East  ”  refers  simply 
to  the  area  within  a  more  or  less  established 
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boundary,  but  that  each  country  and  also 
different  sections  of  the  same  country  have 
their  individual  distinctive  aspects.  To 
date  there  are  no  courses  in  America,  to  the 
writer’s  knowledge,  that  deal  strictly  with 
the  commerce  of  Japan,  China,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  or  the  Philippines;  and  yet  to 
understand  foreign  commerce,  the  study  of 
local  peoples  in  their  environment  is  the 
real  objective  to  be  sought. 

In  view  of  the  high  standing  of  many 
universities  in  the  Orient,  arrangements 
should  be  made  between  foreign  and  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  universities  of  similar  grade 
to  allow  full  or  part  credit  for  work  taken 
abroad.  In  the  Orient  there  are  several 
universities  that  grant  the  bachelor-of-arts 
degree.  St.  John’s  College  at  Shanghai  is 
under  the  control  of  the  educational  author¬ 
ities  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Canton 
Christian  College  and  Nanking  University 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  One 
of  the  American  universities  near  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  advertises  that  it  grants  full 
credit  for  equivalent  work  at  one  of  the 
Japanese  universities.  (The  University  of 
Virginia  has  a  working  plan  of  this  kind  with 
the  University  of  Porto  Rico).  While  it  is 
recognized  that  courses  taken  at  any  high- 
grade  education  institution  are  given  at 
least  partial  credit  elsewhere,  there  has  been 
practically  no  effort  made  to  date  to  bring 
together  American  and  Oriental  universities 
under  a  cooperative  movement  of  this 
character. 

A  different  but  not  less  valuable  form  of 
cooperation  is  the  writing  of  letters  by  pupils 
in  secondary  schools.  There  are  over  one 
hundred  schools  in  Australia  that  correspond 
in  this  way  regularly  with  American  schools. 
This  interchange  is  spreading  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  A  leading  edu¬ 
cator  in  Australia  has  stated  that  he  expects 
within  a  few  years  that  all  Australian 
schools  will  have  this  contact  with  our 
schools. 

Business  firms  frequently  establish 
branches  abroad.  Why  is  it  not  feasible  for 
a  single  university,  or  a  group  of  universities. 


to  have  their  own  connection  at  Shanghai, 
Tokyo,  Honolulu,  Manila,  Singapore,  or 
Batavia?  An  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
being  tried  by  a  New  England  college  in 
one  of  the  Latin-American  countries,  yet 
there  is  a  greater  need  and  a  greater  field 
for  expansion  related  to  the  vast  undeveloped 
commerce  of  the  Trans-Pacific.  Another 
possibility  is  that  a  separate  department  or 
annex  might  be  created  and  operated  in 
connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  educational  institutions  of  high 
repute  already  functioning. 

In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  too 
little  attention  extended  to  the  foreigner  to 
make  him  feel  at  home,  to  orient  him,  and  to 
assist  him  to  enter  university  and  outside 
activities.  In  this  respect,  our  efforts  com¬ 
pare  unfavorably  with  those  of  Germany, 
where  educational  institutions  have  supple¬ 
mented  propaganda  with  conscious  en¬ 
deavors  to  cater  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  true 
that  the  stream  of  foreign  students  which 
formerly  went  to  Germany  is  now  directed 
mainly  toward  the  United  States,  partly 
because  our  facilities  for  observation  and 
research  are  unexcelled.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  there  are  more  foreign  students  in  the 
United  States  from  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines  than  from  other  countries. 

But  the  number  of  foreign  students  coming 
to  America  is  decidedly  small  when  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  United  States;  and  more 
especially  when  account  is  taken  of  the 
Oriental  student  influx  into  Far  Eastern 
schools  and  colleges.  Noteworthy  are  the 
thousands  of  Japanese  in  schools  near 
Shanghai  and  elsewhere  in  China  where  they 
come  into  personal  contact  with  Chinese 
students  and  merchants,  thereby  affording 
an  excellent  first-hand  preparation  for  later 
business  relations.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  considering 
the  establishment  in  China  of  a  university 
similar  to  the  Tsing  Hau  College — ^the 
preparatory  school  for  Chinese  students  who 
plan  to  come  to  America  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  returned  Boxer  indemnity — 
where  Japanese  teachers  and  Chinese  teachers 
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who  have  received  their  education  in  Japan, 
may  prepare  the  Chinese  youths  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study  in  the  Nippon  Kingdom. 
Prior  to  the  Chinese  Revolution,  there  were 
over  twelve  thousand  Chinese  studying 
annually  in  Japan,  although  the  numbers 
are  now  greatly  diminished.  Educational 
institutions,  esp)ecially  at  Tokyo,  have  had 
the  reputation  of  being  more  attractive  to 
the  Chinese  than  those  in  other  countries, 
because  they  are  nearer  home,  less  expensive, 
and  offer  satisfactory  courses  without  re¬ 
quiring  the  learning  of  English. 

Visitation  should  be  made.  Professors 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  in  a  foreign  country.  Ways 
should  be  devised  for  enabling  students  to 
pursue  courses  abroad.  Traveling  fellow¬ 
ships  and  scholarships  in  American  univer¬ 
sities,  amounting  to  $500  to  $750,  should  be 
carefully  set  aside  to  train  not  only  academic 
teachers  of  the  coming  generation  but  also 
future  captains  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Some  means  should  be  discovered  for 
assisting  the  underpaid  but  trained  teacher 
to  obtain  money  through  lecturing  or  as 
consultant  to  trade  organizations  or  business 
firms. 

It  is  lamentable  that  so  few  Occidentals 
either  teach  or  study  in  Oriental  schools  and 
colleges,  but  the  steady  educational  tide 
has  been  from  west  to  east.  American 
students  have  pursued  graduate  studies  in 
Europe.  Chinese,  Filipinos,  and  Japanese 
have  been  the  leaders  in  numbers  among  the 
foreign  students  in  America.  It  is  nearly 
time  for  young  Americans  to  right  about 


face,  and  search  out  the  riches  of  wealth  and 
experience  which  certainly  await  them  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Vacation  time  can  be  sp)ent,  with  both 
enjoyment  and  profit,  in  foreign  travel. 
The  great  hindrance  is  the  exp»ense.  If 
financial  arrangements  could  be  made,  there 
are  few  jjersons  who  would  not  welcome 
wholeheartedly  the  chance  to  study  other 
countries  at  first-hand.  Opportunity  might 
be  afforded  for  a  somewhat  extended  stay, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  small  group  of  students  in 
an  Eastern  university,  who  make  a  sp)ecial 
trip  to  one  of  the  north  coast  countries 
of  South  America,  and  then  report  their 
observations.  This  form  of  self-training 
is  valuable.  Student  tours  are  arranged 
yearly  under  the  direction  of  travel  bureaus 
or  similar  agencies,  in  cooperation  with 
universities  or  international  organizations. 
To  date,  these  tours  have  been  almost  wholly 
to  the  British  Isles  and  to  Europe.  It  is  time 
to  provide  for  similar  tours  to  the  Far  East. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  of  supplemental 
aids  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade  in¬ 
struction,  largely  through  the  helpfulness  of 
outside  contacts,  have  different  applications 
for  each  institution.  Their  feasibility  must 
be  determined  chiefly  by  institutional 
policies,  by  location,  and  by  other  special 
features.  It  would  be  both  difficult  and 
undesirable  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  for 
universities  and  colleges  and  schools  alike. 
But  certainly,  more  can  and  should  be  done 
to  bring  together  foreign  peoples  through 
the  educative  medium  of  international  com¬ 
mercial  relations. 


We  should  act  not  less  wisely  for  ourselves  than  generously  toward  them,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  schools  in  which  the  children  (of  immigrants)  shall  enjoy  advanges  of  Education 
Bk^ual  to  our  own,  with  free  toleration  of  their  peculiar  creeds  and  institutions. 

— Governor  Wm.  H.  Sewaud  in  his  message  of  18S0. 


AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


COURAGE  rather  than  cowardice  seems 
a  better  title  to  Superintendent  Mann’s 
article  in  this  number  than  the  one  he  uses. 
The  reminiscent  reader  is  likely  to  be  en- 
heartened  by  a  belief  that  conditions  have 
improved  during  the  period  covered  by  his 
story.  The  average  length  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent’s  term  in  the  boyhood  of  a  reader 
now  of  middle  age  was  scarcely  three  years,  a 
reelection  every  twelve  month.  Nobody 
pretended  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  superintendency  bore  any  relation 
to  the  eflBciency  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
every  reader  can  cite  scores  of  cases  in  which 
the  less  eflBcient  the  incumbent  the  longer 
he  lay  undisturbed.  In  those  same  towns 
now,  active,  progressive  school  men  are 
seen  advancing  into  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  of  service.  Springfield,  Massachusetts; 
Cincinnati,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Kansas  City, 
Detroit,  Chester,  Pittsburg,  (^aha,  Denver, 
Utica,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Saginaw,  New 
Rochelle,  maintain  or  begin  to  show  an 
appearance  of  stability  in  their  superin¬ 
tendencies.  New  York,  Washington,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Johnstown,  Bridgeport, 
and  Newark  are  not  yet  listed  by  the  news¬ 
papers  as  being  in  the  front  rank  of  steadi¬ 
ness.  Compared  according  to  capital  in¬ 
vested  and  the  customers  served,  mutual 
life  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  indus¬ 
trial  corporations  show  a  surprising  perpetu¬ 
ity  of  head  men.  When  you  attend  a  con¬ 
vention  of  iron  manufacturers,  the  men  you 
met  last  year  are  in  the  same  firms  yet. 
The  common  greeting  at  a  superintendents* 
gathering  is  “Where  are  you  now?’’  But 
it  is  less  hazardous  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Such  a  change  as  New  York  made  in  its 
superintendency  this  year  would  have  caused 
slight  surprise  then.  Now  it  was  a  distinct 
shock  to  the  educational  staff  of  the  entire 
nation.  The  outstanding  quality  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Ettinger,  appearing  in  the  un¬ 
lovely  incident  of  his  rejection,  was  his  cour¬ 


age.  His  entanglement  in  the  political 
barbed  wire  was  no  accident.  He  knew  it 
was  there,  and  that  it  was  purposely  planted 
in  his  official  road.  The  conspicuous  feature 
of  Commissioner  Finegan’s  demise  from  the 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  schools 
was  intrepidity.  He  well  knew  what  would 
come.  He  declined  to  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  James  Van  Sickle’s  Baltimore 
experience  should  make  schoolmasters  proud 
of  his  spirit.  John  Francis’s  episode  in  Los 
Angeles  was  not  without  a  high  order  of 
heroism  on  his  part.  In  the  case  of  every 
superintendent  ousted,  enough  infelicities  in 
his  temperament  can  be  enumerated  to 
justify  in  the  mind  of  the  trimmer  politician 
or  the  knuckling  type  of  citizen,  the  platitude 
that  the  victim  brought  his  troubles  on  himself. 

Superintendent  Mann’s  article  brings  out: 
the  vital  point  of  such  situations  that  the 
school  superintendent  is  obligated  to  work  on 
a  higher  plane  than  the  men  around  him. 
This  is  a  critical  point.  He  can  not  say  to 
board  members:  “I  am  more  righteous  than 
you.”  Yet  in  point  of  fact  he  must  be. 
As  Mann  shows,  the  very  fact  that  custom 
makes  a  school  man,  when  addressing  young 
people,  an  example  before  them,  he  can  not 
compromise  with  the  dishonesty  which, 
under  the  name  of  expediency,  characterizes 
even  yet  too  much  of  the  management  of 
schools  by  boards.  Only  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent  can  know  the  mental  distress  in¬ 
volved  in  standing  out  against  those  who 
ought  to  be  his  colleagues  in  resisting  what 
would  violate  his  obligation  to  “be  in  every 
point  of  honor,  nice.”  It  takes  more  courage 
to  be  a  superintendent  of  schools  than  to  be 
a  minister  of  a  church.  There  is  a  longer 
tradition  and  a  greater  expectancy  of  moral¬ 
ity  behind  the  preacher  than  supports  the 
school  man.  Because  it  should  be  made 
harder  for  politics 'to  degrade  the  schools 
more  and  more  professional  authority  is  be- 

(Coniinued  on  poffo  169) 
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An  Editorial  Review 


ing  imposed  by  law  upon  the  superinten¬ 
dency:  longer  contracts,  better  protected 
against  termination  without  adjudicated 
cause,  are  yearly  being  established.  To 
prevent  political  appointments,  requirements 
for  certification  by  state  authority  are  being 
enacted.  America  will  eventually  have  ten¬ 
ure  for  superintendents  based  upon  the 
theory  that  if  state  authority  be  required 
to  qualify  a  superintendent  for  appointment, 
state  authority  should  be  competent  to 
settle  by  inquiry  whether  a  superintendent’s 
incumbency  should  be  continued.  So  long 
as  cowardice  can  be  rewarded  by  reelection 
and  courage  be  punished  by  dismissal  the 
school  system  lacks  the  stability  of  a  good 
business  concern. 


ture  a  bill  is  introduced  extending  tenure  to 
the  eight  and  lengthening  the  term  of  the 
superintendent.  The  tendency  is  toward 
stability.  There  is  a  strong  disposition  in 
those  citizens  who  think  most  of  the  schools 
to  break  the  influence  of  the  outside  oflBce- 
holder  upon  appointments,  promotions,  and 
dismissals.  The  board  of  examiners,  which 
alone  can  admit  to  the  teaching  ranks  of 
New  York  City,  is  composed  of  members  on 
permanent  appointment,  removable  only  on 
charges  proved.  But  the  Board  of  Superin¬ 
tendents,  by  whom  promotions  are  decided, 
is  composed  of  members  on  six  year  terms. 
On  two  occasions  this  board  would  have 
been  given  tenure  but  for  adventitious 
circumstances. 


COMPARISON  with  the  perpetuity  of 
lawyers  and  physicians  after  admission 
to  the  bar  or  entrance  to  professional  ranks, 
is  often  made  in  citing  reasons  why  the 
public-school  officials  should  be  guarded 
from  too  easy  removal.  A  contrary  sugges¬ 
tion  then  comes  in  to  the  effect  that  competi¬ 
tion  among  practitioners  together  with 
voluntary  employment  by  clients  and  pa¬ 
tients,  serves  to  keep  these  professionals  up 
to  date.  On  the  other  hand  assurance  of 
tenure  to  school  workers  will  encourage  their 
neglect  of  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Some 
urge  that  medicine  is  making  such  rapid 
strides  that  the  state,  to  protect  the  public, 
must  eventually  require  reexamination  of 
physicians  to  be  sure  that  they  are  in  line 
with  progressive  science.  A  community 
may  secure  the  continuous  advancement  of 
its  teachers  in  pace  with  new  pedagogical 
discovery  by  declining,  through  its  school 
board,  to  re-employ  the  backward  instruc¬ 
tors.  The  superintendent,  by  means  of 
efficient  inspection,  will  report  such  to  the 
board.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparison  of 
two  evils:  backward  teachers  and  political 
interference  with  engagement.  The  present 
ability  of  the  schools  to  show  amazing  figures 
of  attendance  of  teachers  upon  professional 
courses,  afternoons,  evenings  and  summer; 
the  success  of  bonuses  for  professional  train¬ 
ing  while  in  service,  together  with  the  grow- 


T ENURE  for  the  henchmen  of  the  school 
system  will,  of  course,  come  first  in 
commonwealths  having  a  stable  state  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  New  York  is  such. 
Its  commissioner  is  chosen  by  a  board  of 
regents  with  a  long  record  of  abstention 
from  partisan  politics.  One  must  make  a 
laborious  inquiry  to  ascertain  who  of  them 
are  Republican  and  who  Democrats.  The 
politics  of  the  commissioner  has  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century  been  considered  his 
private  concern.  Distant  enough  from  local 
prejudices  to  render  a  judgment  on  facts 
instead  of  on  clamor,  near  enough  to  know 
through  its  inspectors  the  character  of  school 
service,  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education  has  insured  local  school  super¬ 
intendents  a  protection  against  personal  and 
political  interference  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  state  the  most  attractive  field  for 
school  men,  if  a  test  vote  of  a  year  ago 
amounts  to  anything.  Tenure  of  position 
for  teachers  has  there  reached  many  of  the 
provisions  advocated  by  Miss  Housman  in 
her  article  published  in  this  number.  Ten¬ 
ure  of  place  for  those  higher  up  is  assured 
by  law  to  the  twenty-four  district  superin¬ 
tendents  in  New  York  City,  to  the  examiners, 
to  the  supervisors,  to  the  entire  teaching 
and  supervising  staff  with  the  exception  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  eight 
associates.  At  every  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
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ing  resentment  of  the  public  against  non¬ 
professional  influences  on  teaching  positions, 
mean  more  tenure  not  less. 


IT  IS  natural  and  inevitable  that  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  receive  more  notice  than  one 
at  the  same  convention  by  the  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  Yet  a 
note  or  two  sounded  by  Olive  Jones  at  the 
Washington  meeting  will  compare  favorably 
with  anything  said  by  any  of  the  invited 
speakers  whose  eminence  was  properly  used 
as  drawing  cards.  Miss  Jones  takes  up  the 
peeuliar  position  into  whieh  teachers  are 
tempted  with  regard  to  their  personal  ad¬ 
vantage.  She  admits  that  they  cannot 
accept  salaries  as  paid  agitators;  they  risk 
ousting  by  political  order,  restraint  from 
earned  promotion,  loss  of  the  home  of  their 
choice,  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  citizens 
when  credulity  takes  the  place  of  inquiry 
and  judgment.  The  propagandist  seeks 
their  support.  He  makes  it  a  necessity  for 
every  association  to  make  a  searching  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  responsibilities  of  every 
organization  which  offers  educational  cooper¬ 
ation.  Miss  Jones  urges  rejection  of  aid 
from  every  partisan  group  whether  the 
partisanship  be  of  race,  creed,  or  politicial 
doctrine.  She  considers  the  safest  ideals  to 
be  those  of  the  Declaration  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Neither  of  them  contemplated  parties 
or  blocs  but  politics  in  its  original  and 
healthy  sense.  To  teach  pure  politics  is  the 
main  function  of  the  public  school.  The 
founders  said  so.  Politics,  according  to  the 
dictionary,  is  the  science  of  government. 
In  America  this  means  self-government. 
The  trouble  with  politics,  now,  is  that  poli¬ 
tics  has  not  been  taught.  What  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  the  will  of  an  intelligent  people 
is  the  composite  decision  of  only  office¬ 
holders.  To  teach  pure  politics,  devotion 
to  public  service,  we  teachers  need  to  think 
more  of  general  welfare  than  of  our  individual 
rights.  The  methods  of  our  unionized 
teachers  are  mistaken  ones.  They  would 
create  schism,  forgetful  that  the  work  before 
us  admits  no  conflict  of  our  interests  but 


commands  entire  devotion  to  the  teacher’s 
task  of  preserving  the  pure  ideals  of  our 
national  democracy. 

This  is  the  main  theme  of  the  entire  ad¬ 
dress,  an  essay  deserving  of  careful  study  as 
summing  up  impressions  gathered  in  every 
state  of  the  union  by  the  head  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  teaching  association  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 


OUR  pictures  this  month  are  selections 
from  a  collection  designed  to  show  the 
realization  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
matter  of  the  great  objective  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  “to  promote  the  general 
welfare.”  No  movement,  since  the  Great 
War  is  more  significant  than  the  trend  of 
school  managers  toward  training  the  desires 
and  habits  of  the  coming  citizen  in  doing 
something  for  the  community  which  pays 
for  his  education.  Payson  Smith’s  warning 
that  the  old  personal,  selfish,  motive  of 
studying  to  get  ahead  in  the  world  must  give 
way  to  practice  in  serving  one’s  country  finds 
echo  not  only  in  convention  speeches  but  is 
being  worked  out  at  practical  performance 
in  school  courses.  Principal  S.  P.  Robbins 
of  the  Central  Grammar  School  of  Chico, 
California,  considers  the  work  of  his  fifty 
boys  whose  portraits  are  shown  in  the  open¬ 
ing  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  not  so  much  a  course  in  music  as 
in  public  service.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  two  consecutive  years  they  won  first 
place  in  the  band  concerts  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley;  but  he  is  more  delighted  with  their 
record  of  volunteer  service  for  community 
events:  the  health-centre  carnival,  public 
meetings  in  the  town  hall,  opening  of  the 
State  Highway,  dedication  of  the  Feather 
River  Bridge,  welcoming  delegates  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  convention.  Memorial 
Day  parades,  town  banquets,  and  park  con¬ 
certs.  They  give  their  service. 

The  other  band  shown  is  in  the  curious 
little  town  of  Fairport  Harbor,  Ohio,  where 
J.  C.  Helm,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  saturated  com¬ 
munities  in  the  country.  Saturated  with 
what?  You  might  say  foreign  blood,  for  the 
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proportion  of  residents  with  American-born 
grandfathers  is  microscopic.  But  I  should 
call  Fairport  Harbor  saturated  with  Amer¬ 
ican  public-school  ideals;  for  the  cooperation 
there  of  racial  strains  which  are  at  enmity 
in  Europe  is  a  wonder  and  delight.  The 
motto  of  Helm’s  brass  band  is:  “For  a  more 
perfect  union.’’ 

There  are,  alas,  no  girls  in  the  band,  but 
in  another  picture  there  is  a  group  of  Fairport 
school  girls  working  out  two  other  aims  of 
the  Constitution;  domestic  tranquility,  and 
general  welfare.  They  are  demonstrating 
for  the  town  that  their  school  housekeeping 
quarters  may  serve  as  a  model,  without  and 
within,  for  citizens  who  believe  or  can  be 
led  to  believe  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as 
an  American  duty. 

The  remaining  picture  shows  an  interesting 
development  of  this  “otherness’’  motive  in 
one  of  Superintendent  William  Davidson’s 


Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Each  child  knows  that  the  work  of  his  hands 
will  brighten  some  other  youngster’s  heart. 
Fine  idea,  isn’t  it? 

These  pictures  were  sent  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  in  response  to  a  request. 
There  must  be  many  clear,  crisp,  photo¬ 
graphs  in  American  schools  depicting  at¬ 
tractive  working  out  of  social  service — 
doing  something  for  the  town  instead  of  for 
the  school.  Why  not  let  the  other  school¬ 
master  see  them  and  be  inspired  to  give  his 
children  practice  in  completing  something 
in  the  way  of  citizenship  instead  of  reading 
and  writing  about  it?  This  magazine  is 
running  on  the  mutual-benefit  plan.  Send 
us  the  pictures  and  the  descriptions:  facts 
and  photographs,  crisp  and  clear,  suitable  for 
reproduction.  The  size  is  five  by  eight 
inches  or  larger.  We  know  how  to  condense 
but  are  weak  at  expansion. 


I  hear  America  singing,  the  varied  carols  I  hear. 

Those  of  mechanics,  each  one  singing  his  as  it  should  be  blithe  and  strong. 

The  carpenter  his  as  he  measures  his  plank  or  beam. 

The  mason  singing  his  as  he  makes  ready  for  work,  or  leaves  off  work. 

The  boatman  singing  what  belongs  to  him  in  his  boat,  the  deckhand  singing  on  the 
steamboat  deck. 

The  shoemaker  singing  as  he  sits  on  his  bench,  the  hatter  singing  as  he  stands. 

The  wood-cutter’s  song,  the  ploughboy’s  on  his  way  in  the  morning,  or  at  noon 
intermission  or  at  sundown. 

The  delicious  singing  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  young  wife  at  work,  or  of  the  girl 
sewing  or  washing. 

Each  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or  her  and  to  none  else, 

The  day  what  belongs  to  the  day — at  night  the  party  of  young  fellows,  robust, 
friendly. 

Singing  with  open  mouths  their  strong  melodious  songs. 


— ^Walt  Whitman. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  OFFICIAL  REVIEW 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


[By  arrangement  between  this  magazine  and  the  department,  the  Educational  Review  pretenta 
each  month  announcements  and  news  furnished  by  the  executive  committee.  S.  D.  Shankland,  Na* 
tional  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


Say y  four  thousand. — ^Since  active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Department  of  Superintendence  is 
limited  by  constitution  to  superintendents  of 
schools  and  others  closely  identified  with 
administrative  problems,  it  is  evident  that 
the  enrollment  will  never  reach  large  figures. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  steady  growth 
as  evidenced  by  the  secretary’s  report, which 
showed  that  1,263  members  were  enrolled 
for  the  year  1922;  1,650  for  the  year  1923, 
and  2,157  for  1924.  Illinois  with  177  mem¬ 
bers  leads.  Michigan  with  152  is  second. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
follow  in  the  order  named.  There  are  mem¬ 
bers  in  Alaska,  Canada,  Guam,  Hawaii  and 
Japan.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  has  occurred  in  the  South  and  South¬ 
west.  An  active  membership  of  4,000  persons 
is  the  probable  maximum  to  be  expected 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Simplify. — In  1912  a  bulletin  on  Uniform 
Records  was  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  and  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  A 
revised  edition  of  this  bulletin  is  to  be 
issued  some  time  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  National  Association  of  Public 
School  Business  Ofllcials  at  their  recent 
convention  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  in  the 
revision:  Mr.  W.  T.  Keough,  Business 
Manager,  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Mr.  William  Dick,  Business  Mana¬ 
ger,  Board  of  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Mr.  Herbert  N.  Morse,  Business  Manager, 
State  Board  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
John  S.  Mount,  Inspector  of  School  Ac¬ 
counts,  State  Board  of  Education,  Trenton, 


N.  J.;  B.  D.  Hammelbaugh,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr. 
L.  A.  Kalbagh  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Phillips 
represent  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr. 
R.  O.  Stoops,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
York,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence. 

Time  of  Meeting. — “Let  well  enough 
alone’’  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  on  proposals  for  changes  in  con¬ 
vention  date  and  plans,  as  revealed  by  the 
answers  to  a  recent  questionnaire.  The 
number  who  voted  for  the  present  date 
during  the  last  week  of  February  was  1232, 
while  only  281  asked  for  a  change,  with 
preferences  including  August,  October,  the 
Holidays  and  May. 

Where? — ^To  the  question,  “Would  you 
wish  to  have  the  Department  meet  in  the 
same  city  each  year,”  578  voted  “Yes”  and 
1216  voted  “No.”  Chicago  received  the 
highest  vote  as  the  permanent  location, 
with  Cleveland  a  close  second.  Washing- 
ington,  Atlantic  City,  and  St.  Louis  had 
some  supporters  for  this  honor.  For  the 
1925  convention,  a  great  majority  favored  a 
city  in  the  Middle  West,  preferably  one  in 
which  the  convention  had  not  been  held 
recently. 

What? — ^Less  than  half  of  the  replies 
contained  any  suggestions  as  to  program 
features.  Many  wrote  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  previous  programs  or  that  they 
were  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  president.  Here  are  some  of  the  suggea- 
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tions:  *‘If  it  were  possible  to  induce  citizens 
not  to  plan  pink  teas  and  urge  the  attendance 
of  superintendents,  it  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  those  of  us  who  go  for  serious  work”; 
“Enforce  time  limits  on  speakers”;  “Less 
theory  and  more  description  of  actual  prac¬ 
tice”;  “One  meeting  where  superintendents 
who  have  a  message  may  be  given  three 
minutes  each  to  speak”;  “Require  speakers 
to  dispense  with  manuscript”;  “Morning 
congresses  with  free  speech,  but  evening 
chautauquas” ;  “More  discussions  and  de¬ 
bates,  let  us  hear  both  sides”;  “The  con¬ 
ference  feature  should  be  emphasized”; 
“Division  according  to  size  of  city  is  artificial 
and  prevents  the  best  use  of  talents  avail¬ 
able”;  “Let  us  have  a  program  of  public 
school  music”;  “Two  evenings  for  dinners”; 
“Fewer  breakfasts  and  dinners”;  “Let  us 
have  two  or  three  men  of  national  promi¬ 
nence  outside  of  the  teaching  profession :  it  is 
good  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us”; 
“Put  practical  school  men  on  the  program”; 
“I  object  to  some  persons  appearing  four  or 
five  times  on  the  programs,  they  run  out  of 
ammunition”;  “Sectional  meetings  by  topics 
rather  than  by  size  of  cities”;  “Much  at¬ 
tention  given  to  educational  exhibits”; 
“Those  of  us  from  the  smaller  places  would 
Uke  definite  things  from  the  experience  of 
other  cities  of  our  size”;  “Reduce  side 
shows”;  “Do  not  enlarge  the  number  of 
allied  groups”;  “Use  English  instead  of 
pedagogical  jargon.” 

Stress. — It  is  evident  that  several  of  the 
major  topics  discussed  in  recent  conventions 
still  possess  a  commanding  interest,  as  the 
following  typical  quotations  show:  “Keep 
curriculum  to  the  front  for  a  year  or  two 
more”;  ‘“School  buildings,’  two  years  ago 
in  Chicago,  was  very  effective”;  “A  second 
meeting  on  the  matter  of  Educational 
Publicity”;  “Financing  education  is  always 
a  real  problem”;  “What  constitutes  a 
school  budget”;  “We  must  continue  to  show 
the  people  that  education  is  worth  the  price 
paid”;  “Functions  and  relations  of  Boards 
of  Education  and  Superintendents  of 
Schools.” 


Variety. — Other  suggestions  included: 
“Would  like  to  hear  the  country  school 
problem  as  well  as  the  city  problems  dis¬ 
cussed”;  “The  ethics  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession”;  “Administering  compulsory  school 
laws”;  “Lay  plans  to  induce  and  keep  men 
in  the  profession”;  “Supervision  of  instruc¬ 
tion”;  “Protest  against  the  over-emphasis 
of  athletics  in  high  schools  and  colleges”; 
“Character  forming  values  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation”;  “Work-Study-Play,  or  Platoon 
Plan”;  “Scientific  text-book  evaluations”; 
“A  study  of  the  legal  powers  and  restric¬ 
tions  under  which  Boards  of  Education 
and  School  Committees  operate”;  “The 
status  of  the  business  manager”;  “The 
Junior  High  School  in  America”;  “Uniform 
accounting”;  “The  relation  of  the  Public 
Schools  to  religious  education”;  “Education 
for  leisure  time”;  “School  supplies  from 
standpoint  of  sanitation”;  “The  school 
man’s  community  connection”;  “Topic 
group  meetings  again”;  “Two  meetings 
such  as  Monday  evening  at  Cleveland  in 
1923”;  “Fewer  speakers  at  each  session”; 
“Make  it  a  superintendent’s  convention”; 
“Teaching  methods,  not  fads”;  “Exhibits 
in  one  hall”;  “Actual  accomplishments  of 
superintendents  and  less  theory.” 

Cincinnati. — Halls  and  hotels,  distance 
and  accessibility,  are  the  four  main  factors 
in  selecting  the  convention  city  after  it  is 
determined  by  vote  of  the  members  that  they 
do  desire  variety  and  not  repeated  assem¬ 
blage  in  the  same  place  year  after  year. 
Each  of  the  six  cities  which  invited  the  con¬ 
vention  for  1925  was  studied  intensively 
by  the  executive  committee  and  all  the  facts 
appertaining  to  the  four  factors  tabulated. 
Being  a  human  production,  no  city  secured  a 
perfect  score.  Cincinnati  totals  the  highest 
number  of  points.  For  the  association, 
without  the  various  organizations  which 
would  like  to  assemble  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  Cincinnati  has  ample  accommodations. 
In  halls  and  exhibit  space,  for  distance 
and  accessibility,  it  ranks  higher  than  any 
of  the  five  other  cities.  Two  subsequent 
surveys  of  the  accommodations  for  food  and 
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lodging  establish  the  existence  of  adequate 
supply. 

Civic  Service  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 
— One  of  the  features  of  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  an  exhibit  indicating  the  work 
in  the  schools  in  direct  Civic  Service.  You 
are  invited  to  prepare  posters  and  other 
illustrative  material,  22"  x  28",  illustrating 
the  work  of  your  school  children  in  Clean¬ 
up  Week,  Paint-up  Week,  Red  Cross  ser¬ 
vice,  Boy  Scout  participation,  street  patrol, 
musical  bands  participating  in  city  celebra¬ 
tions,  making  of  toys  for  childrens’  hospitals, 
care  of  parks,  planting  of  trees,  and  any  of 
the  other  services  rendered  the  town  rather 
than  done  for  the  school.  W’e  are  planning 
to  make  this  a  representative  exhibit  rather 
than  to  fill  it,  as  we  easily  could,  with  repre¬ 
sentations  from  large  cities.  New  York 
alone  could  fill  the  entire  space  available, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  small  town  superin¬ 
tendent  is  to  say:  ‘‘0,  New  York  has  money 
to  burn.  We  couldn’t  compete  with  it.’’ 
What  we  want  is  bright,  story-telling  repre¬ 
sentations,  few  in  number,  from  Leominster, 
Lincoln,  Boone,  Weare,  Charleston,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Oakland,  and  your  place  as  well  as  from 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Omaha,  and  Los  Angeles, 
showing  how  the  boys  and  girls  whose  school¬ 
ing  is  being  paid  for  now  by  their  town  are 
actually  helping  their  town  in  its  daily 
duties.  Send  to  Secretary  S.  D.  Shankland, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  now,  a  statement  of  what  you 
will  show  and  how  much  space  you  need 
for  it. 

Why  Cincinnati  f  The  selection  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  as  the  convention  city  for  the  next 


meeting  of  the  Department  has  proven  more 
popular  than  even  the  large  membership  vote 
indicated  when  it  was  counted.  The  South 
is  especially  pleased  with  the  selection  and  is 
registering  for  the  convention  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  than  ever  before.  The  choice  of  a  new 
city  has  stirred  up  the  chivalry  of  members, 
so  that  reservations  for  “self  and  wife’’  are 
sprinkling  the  registry  sheet.  As  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  goes  to  press  it  is  evident 
that  the  offer  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  organize  a  housing  bureau  for  plac¬ 
ing  visitors  in  private  homes  will  have  to  be 
accepted.  Mr.  Thomas  Quinlan,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  is  chairman  of  the 
hotel  housing  committee.  Mr.  Earl  T.  Gold, 
Board  of  Education,  Denton  Building,  will 
have  charge  of  placing  guests  in  homes. 
The  belated  commentator  who  accuses 
school  men  of  lack  of  business  foresight  has 
guessed  wrong  in  the  case  of  superintendents 
for  this  convention.  Many  of  the  heads  of 
State  Departments  of  Education  engaged 
quarters  for  their  clientele  immediately 
Cincinnati  was  selected.  Brother  Johnson 
of  Michigan  journeyed  to  the  Queen  City 
and  has  placed  the  whole  Wolverine  family 
in  choice  locations. 

The  National  Convention  of  Music  Super¬ 
visors,  which  met  in  Cincinnati  last  spring, 
afforded  a  critical  audience  to  judge  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  boasted  musical  supremacy.  These 
experts  went  away  speaking  words  of  highest 
praise.  The  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  benefits  by  that  experience.  Funds  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000  have  already  been 
raised  for  the  cost  of  erecting  suitable  staging 
for  the  chorus  which  is  to  cooperate  in  the 
program  for  the  final  session,  Thursday 
evening. 
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R.  WALTER  PAGE  used  to  say  that 
a  “literary”  review  of  a  book  never 
increased  sales.  This  department 
is  not  interested  in  selling.  Pedagogical 
books  used  to  bore  the  readers  grievously, 
Truman  Backus  would  say  “I  never  read 
one,  thank  God.”  School-room  authors 
have  wonderfully  improved.  They  are  en¬ 
gaging,  some  of  them,  fascinating.  Our 
reviews  make  no  pretense  of  displaying 
the  erudition  of  the  reviewer.  Let  him 
save  that  for  his  own  book.  These  remarks 
are  merely  book-talk,  utterances  while  the 
st  mulations  from  the  reading  is  still  warm. 
Of  the  books  we  don't  like  we  say  nothing. 
The  enthusiasm  which  spills  over  here  is 
the  instinctive  effort  of  one  who  has  found 
a  good  thing  to  share  with  you. 

Putting  the  horse  before  the  cart  where  it 
belongs. — Ruby  Minor,  whom  Doctor  Cub- 
berley  calls  a  very  successful  trainer  of 
teachers,  tells  in  her  book^  of  a  beautiful  and 
slender  glass  vase  in  a  class  room  whose 
children  came  from  homes  which  bought 
dollar  roses  with  long  stems  and  sent  them 
by  their  children  to  give  the  proper  interior- 
decorator  note  to  the  academy.  A  little 
brat  from  the  edge  of  the  district  brought  a 
stubby  dandelion  for  the  teacher.  Fine 
girl!  The  sort  you  read  of  in  novels  who, 
to  save  her  guests  embarrassment,  also  pours 
her  own  tea  into  the  saucer  to  cool  it.  This 
teacher  floats  the  blossom  at  the  top  of  the 
tall  vase  and  tells  the  child  that  if  she  can 
find  one  with  a  longer  stem  it  will  keep  its 
prettiness  longer.  I  had  a  teacher  like  that. 
She  wanted  a  pointer.  The  school  board 
did  not  furnish  them  in  those  days.  Harvey 
Field  begged  the  money  from  his  father  and 
bought  a  pointer  in  “The  Emporium.”  I 

’Principles  of  teaching,  practically  ap¬ 
plied. — By  Ruby  Minor.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1924.  281  pp.  $1.90. 


made  one  in  my  father’s  shop.  Compared 
with  Harvey’s  it  looked  like  a  home-made 
dress  beside  a  Paris  gown.  Our  lady  said 
they  were  both  lovely  and  used  them  both. 
Fifty  years  ago,  and  I  love  her  yet,  grand¬ 
mother  though  she  be. 

Miss  Minor  tells  of  another  girl  whose 
children  brought  in  high-class  illustrations  to 
make  the  geography  scrap-book  on  Egypt. 
Maria  Sicatelli  could  bring  nothing  but  a 
gaudy  cigarette  poster.  But  the  gentle¬ 
woman  who  mothered  this  brood  in  the  day¬ 
time  trimmed  the  picture  and  so  mounted 
it  upon  a  background  that  it  gave  you  a 
better  Egyptian  feeling  than  many  of  the 
others.  “It  satisfies”  was  no  doubt  the 
legend. 

There  is  much  like  that  in  this  entertaining 
book.  Sympathy  pervades  it.  But  the 
gentle  author  confirms  you  in  your  belief  that 
your  brains  must  guide  your  heart.  Teach¬ 
ing  originated  in  love,  but  observation, 
comparison,  selection,  formulation,  think¬ 
ing,  had  to  guide  affection,  or  instruction 
would  still  be  of  the  typie  that  was  in  Mother 
Eve’s  kindergarten. 

Miss  Minor  sets  out  upon  her  journey  with 
the  often  forgotten  preliminary  inquiries 
“What  for  and  whither?”  Her  “Deter¬ 
minations  of  aims”  is  a  fine  beginning. 
Teaching  is  a  national  service.  It  is  de¬ 
livering  an  output  of  citizens.  It  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  democracy.  It  is  sharing 
in  the  spirit  which  maintains  an  equitable 
social  structure.  These  are  stressed  ad¬ 
mirably.  Then  the  author  meets  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  puzzled  American  thinkers 
since  1776.  How  are  you  going  to  devote 
yourself  to  the  training  of  habits  and  de¬ 
sires  of  equality,  a  more  perfect  union, 
liberty,  domestic  tranquility,  common  de¬ 
fence,  general  welfare,  by  a  system  of 
education  built  up  before  these  were  the 
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American  ideals?  How  are  you  going  to 
twist  the  European-born  plan  of  education 
designed  for  a  leisure  class  with  no  desire 
for  equality  or  popular  liberty  or  general 
welfare  and  make  it  realize  Revolutionary 
American  aims?  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
who  has  done  it  better  than  this  author. 
Her  summary  of  the  first  chapter  is  a  re¬ 
markable  attempt  to  make  the  dear  old 
persistent  course  of  study  do  service  for  the 
American  purpose  of  tax-supported  schools. 
No  hand-book  can  do  other  than  this  one. 
The  content  of  the  course  of  training  in  the 
American  public  schools  has  never  been 
selected  for  its  fitness  to  produce  the  sort  of 
serviee  the  Founders  promised  when  they 
instituted  the  American  system  of  taxing 
everybody  to  edueate  the  ehildren  of  some. 
Ever  since  statesmen  authorized  the  taking 
over  of  schools  as  a  means  of  preserving 
democracy  and  did  not  change  the  structure, 
designed  as  means  of  promoting  seholarship, 
we  teachers  have  been  trying  to  use  our 
wood-working  tools  to  cut  stone.  Miss 
Minor  does,  as  you  and  I  would  have  to  do 
were  we  to  write  a  hand-book;  she  persuades 
the  teachers  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the 
subjects  they  are  required  to  teach. 

Once  over  this  barrier  she  knows  the 
road  and  you  will,  too,  if  you  follow.  The 
day’s  work,  the  term’s  program  are  traversed 
with  peculiar  interest.  Motives,  ineentives, 
atmosphere,  thoroughness,  review,  forming 
habits,  helping  individuals,  guidance  of 
study,  projects,  records,  discipline,  every 
well  known  and  many  new  particulars,  are 
given  clear  and  really  alluring  treatment. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  well  done. 

An  old  fundamental  freshened. — However 
many  bright  women  Kansas  City  schools 
may  have,  Mary  Pennell,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Alice  Cusack,^  director  of 
Kindergartens  have  made  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  books  in  print.  The  marvel  of 
it  is  the  wealth  of  scientific  discovery  of 
reading  processes  they  have  examined  and 

^How  to  teach  reading.— By  Mary  E. 
Penxell  and  Alice  M.  Cusack.  1924.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  208  pp. 


the  interesting  and  simple  way  in  which 
they  have  presented  it.  Whoever  slanders 
woman  to  the  effect  that  her  mind  is  not 
logical  should  be  given  the  delightful  punish¬ 
ment  of  being  compelled  to  read  this  book. 

They  begin  with  a  set  of  clear,  short  para¬ 
graphs  discussing  the  motives  which  lead 
you  to  read  and  then  they  consider  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  those  motives  actuate  children. 
Whenever  these  authors  take  up  a  new  topic 
in  their  treatise,  they  engage  your  interest 
in  your  own  mental  machinery  first  and  then 
apply  the  principles  to  the  situation  of 
children.  “What  is  effeetive  reading  in 
life?’’  is  worked  out  in  four  brief  pages  with¬ 
out  an  unnecessary  word  or  phrase.  The 
balance  of  the  book  is  the  working  out  of 
these  four  pages  with  a  wealth  of  illustrative 
material  skilfully  adapted  to  the  teaching 
of  children  as  they  are  in  school.  The 
illustrations  are  so  apt  they  may  be  copied 
verbatim  by  the  teacher  novice,  yet  so 
suggestive  as  to  provoke  invention  and 
variety  in  every  lesson.  I  think  no  healthy 
person  can  read  this  book  without  experienc¬ 
ing  a  desire  to  have  a  reading  class.  The 
multitude  of  pleasurable  ways  to  lure  young 
folks  into  the  reading  habit  is  astonishing. 
Bulletin-boards,  pictures,  greetings,  games, 
puzzles,  acting,  all  the  activities  that  delight 
childhood,  are  enrolled  in  the  pleasurable 
occupation  of  learning  to  get  ideas  from 
print.  Listen  to  this : 

Straight  rows  of  seats  in  a  lecture  hall  checks 
adults  from  sociability.  If  you  want  a  social 
you  break  the  geometrical  frigidity  of  regularly 
placed  chairs.  Watch  the  effect  of  grouping 
people  around  a  fireplace.  They  talk.  How 
much  more  susceptible  are  children  to  the  social 
feeling!  Get  rid  of  the  old  desks  and  seats 
screwed  to  the  floor  in  strictly  formal  rows. 
If  you  can’t  get  modern  movable  furniture,  bring 
the  ehildren  to  the  front  of  the  room  in  social 
groups.  If  you  can  not  get  chairs  sit  on  the  floor 
with  newspapers  to  protect  your  clothes,  or 
with  the  grass  cushions  they  have  at  a  ball  game 
or  squares  of  cloth  kept  otherwise  in  the  children’s 
desks. 

The  authors  have  gone  through  the  pisy- 
chology  of  reading  and  translated  the  scienti- 
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fic  terms  into  every-day  American.  They 
have  condensed  essentials  into  simple 
“laws”  each  one  illustrated.  The  use  of 
scores,  of  graphs,  of  tests,  is  treated  with 
simplicity.  The  use  of  drill  that  deadens 
and  the  kind  of  drill  that  quickens  are  dis¬ 
criminated.  They  treat  the  kind  of  reading 
which  trains  us  to  think,  but  first  they 
instruct  us  as  to  what  thinking  is.  I  have 
never  seen  the  mechanics  of  reading,  the 
fixations,  the  eye-sweeps,  so  simply  and 
practically  treated  or  the  knowledge  of 
them  so  directly  employed  to  correct  and  to 
facilitate  the  reading  process  itself.  They 
show  me  how  to  use  a  book,  a  magazine,  a 
newspaper.  They  treat  of  readers’  aids; 
the  dictionary,  the  index,  the  card-cata¬ 
logue.  The  defense  of  oral  reading  and 
the  analyses  of  its  use  and  motives  together 
with  the  appraisal  of  its  relative  value  to  the 
more  extensive  silent  reading  and  study  is 
decidedly  well  done.  All  through  the  book 
is  an  impressive  and  varied  repetition  of 
“points  to  remember.”  You  will  begin  to 
think  I  am  enthusiastic  about  this  book. 
You  are  right.  It  is  a  masterpiece. 

A  surge  of  social  studies. — ^The  post-war 
stimulus  for  community  service  is  quicken¬ 
ing  the  text-book  makers.  In  the  high 
school  I  attended  civil  government  was 
elective — not  elected.  After  one  term  of 
struggle  our  principal,  who  had  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  persuaded  a  large  class  to  go  along 
with  him,  found  the  text  so  dull  and  the 
labor  of  himself  gathering  material  to  sup¬ 
plement  it  so  laborious  that  he  gave  it  up. 

Doctor  Fairchild  has  produced  a  work^ 
so  inviting  that  I  should  think  it  might 
dispense  with  a  teacher.  It  will  engage 
children  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  make  an  excellent  text  for 
high  schools  as  well.  It  weighs  principles 
rather  than  problems.  You  follow  the 
development  of  man’s  reason  and  the 
suppression  of  his  instincts.  You  are  car¬ 
ried  from  human  beginnings  up  to  the 

^Elements  of  Social  Science.— By  Henbt 
Pratt  Fairchild.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
19«4.  484  pp. 


present  situations  of  labor  and  capital. 
The  road  is  made  picturesque  by  a  notable 
profusion  of  illustrations  drawn  by  Francis 
J.  Rigney.  They  would  make  a  book  al¬ 
most  telling  the  complete  story  without 
any  text  at  all.  Fairchild  handles  con¬ 
troversial  subjects  with  fairness.  School 
boards  have  often  been  afraid  of  vital  topics 
in  the  course  of  study  and  have  excluded 
them  by  prohibitive  rules.  This  author’s 
handling  of  such  themes  is  marked  by  a 
vigorous  common  sense.  He  says  of  his 
discussion  of  wages:  “This  may  seem  a 
brutal  statement.  Some  might  prefer  it 
presented  less  bluntly.  But  it  is  true,  and 
the  purpose  of  social  science  as  of  all  science 
is  to  present  the  truth.”  Again  in  the 
matter  of  happiness  he  says:  “Are  we  hap¬ 
pier  than  the  folks  of  Merrie  England,  cen¬ 
turies  ago?  Are  we  happier  than  the 
savages  of  the  South  Seas  whom  we  picture 
in  our  sentimental  songs?  Maybe  we  are. 
Maybe  we  aren’t.  It’s  not  the  business  of 
social  science  to  dogmatize.  Don’t  be 
certain  until  you  collect  the  evidence  and 
weigh  it.”  He  is  as  judicial  as  to  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  “The  final 
answer  can  not  now  be  given.  Calculate 
the  speed,  strain,  and  nervous  tension  of  one 
job  and  another.  You  can  not  say  the 
gentle  shepherd  and  the  submarine  diver 
should  have  the  same  hours.  Nobody’s 
working  hours  should  be  so  long  that  his 
resting  hours  are  too  short  to  restore  him.” 
The  chapters  on  population  will  give  the 
optimism  of  youth  some  serious  doubts. 
“The  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  past 
century  were  strictly  temporary.  The 
growth  of  population  in  the  future  must  be 
decidedly  slower  than  at  present  if  we  are 
to  escape  world-wide  disaster.” 

I  wonder  what  the  patriotism-at-any- 
price  shouters  will  say  to  this,  in  Mr.  Fair¬ 
child’s  chapter  on  immigration.  “Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  become  more  demo¬ 
cratic;  our  own  country  has  become  less 
democratic.”  “We  are  by  no  means  the 
unified  nation  we  had  supposed  ourselves  to 
be.”  “Those  who  framed  our  government 
distrusted  the  common  people.”  “Crime 
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is  on  the  increase.”  It  will  be  especially 
exasperating  to  the  advocates  of  pop- 
patriotism  to  find  that  this  book  presents 
the  facts  which  lead  to  these  conclusions. 

There  is,  however,  a  positive  and  hope¬ 
ful  atmosphere  throughout  this  essay,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  human  ills  must 
be  ameliorated.  There  is  no  other  respec¬ 
table  theory  of  life.  The  way  to  better 
them  is  to  recognize  them,  study  them, 
select  the  cures  that  best  succeeded  in  the 
past  and  improve  such  cures.  Discover 
the  laws  of  human  action  and  apply  them. 
That  is  what  makes  social  facts  into  a 
science.  That  is  the  essence  of  civilization. 
That  is  the  concern  of  the  American  public 
schools,  a  branch  of  our  self-government 
system. 

Professor  Hart^  sets  out  to  introduce 
the  school  boy  to  society  and  does  it  skilfully 
and  well.  He  has  apparently  observed 
what  kind  of  pictures  children  like  to  look 
at,  for  his  illustrations  possess  distinct 
charm.  He  takes  one  through  the  pictur¬ 
esque  origins  of  social  institutions  and  lands 
him  among  the  real  problems  of  to-day. 
From  every  day  experiences  he  leads  into 
the  large  implications  of  social  duty,  “You 
say  of  one  of  your  acquaintances:  ‘He’s  a 
peculiar  fellow.’  You  feel  that  oddity  is, 
in  a  way,  a  cause  for  mild  reproach.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  world  if  there  had  not  been 
peculiar  fellows?”  From  this  the  author 
gets  you  to  consider  progress  and  stagnation 
as  they  have  marked  different  periods  of 
different  p)eoples.  He,  too,  persuades  the 
reader  out  of  prejudices  into  the  scientific 
attitude  of  examination  of  facts  and  form- 

>Social  Life  and  Institutions.— By  Joseph 
K.  Habt.  World  Book  Company.  1924.  420 

pp. 


ulation  of  principles.  He  does  it  in  the 
text;  he  does  it  with  remarkably  thought- 
provoking  “problems  for  study”  at  the  end 
of  every  chapter.  He  makes  striking  com¬ 
parisons  of  school  organizations  and  acti¬ 
vities  with  similar  large  movement  in  social 
development.  He  provokes  thinking  about 
cooperation  and  antagonism.  “Society  prob¬ 
ably  still  needs  good  haters.”  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  origin  and  need  of  social  and 
moral  standards  is  inspiring.  This  book, 
like  the  Fairchilds  treatise,  is  optimistic. 
“The  future  of  the  human  race  will  never  be 
dull  and  problemless.  Adventure  is  one  of 
the  certain  elements  of  the  days  to  come. 
Life  will  be  forever  interesting.” 


TEACHING  :  A  BUSINESS 

By  Supt.  M.  G.  Kirkpatrick 

Every  teacher  should  read  and  be  ,hdped 
by  this  new  book  on  school  management, — 
a  manual  of  oommonsense  for  teachers  in  and 
out  of  the  schoolroom. 

Ju»t  published.  Mailing  price  $1.40 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH  COURSE 

By  P.  H.  Deffendall  of  St.  Louis 

A  1923  book  which  has  scored  heavily  be¬ 
cause  it  applies  the  project  method  and  social¬ 
ized  dassroom  (»ocedure  to  the  work  in 
Grades  VII-IX. 


Book  I,  Gradeg  VII-VUI . $  .70 

Book  II,  Grade  IX . 80 

Complete  in  one  volume . lUlO 


Ten  projects  to  a  year 
Plenty  of  Grammar 

LIHLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON 


'HE  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  New  \ork  City  public  school  girls  turned  out  to 
grass  by  Mrs.  Emily  O’Keefe  Oaly  as  part  of  Constitution  Oay  tea<'hing 


APPIXESS  in  Rows.  One  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  public  school  flower  gardens 


()X(;  ISLAND  school  chihlreu  in  a  lawn 
fete:  “('oininbia  the  Happy  Jaind*’ 


